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DEDICATION. 


O all Men of ET 
Perly ſo called. 


To his ſacred Majeſty GroRGE, 
and his royal Conſort CHARLOTTE, 
whom, in my heart and foul, I be- 
Iieve to be as good folks as ever broke 
bread. 


To all Min—rs of S—te, who 
make their own private intereſt ſtoop 
to the public good; who turn a deaf 
ear to the artful infinuations and lu- 
crative overtures of the public or pri- 
vate enemies of their King and Coun- 


try. 


w DEDICATION. 
try.— To all D—s and other 


Nu, who—(in imitation of the 
heroes of old)—endeavour to raiſe 
their reputation by virtuous actions 
alone;—who are cautious of making 
- promiſes; and (when made) are as 
careful to perform them; — who can 
conſider that if they (many of them) 
have done nothing towards gaining a 
title, ſo have they no right to contri- 
bute any thing towards bringing it 
into contempt. To all Members 
of Par —t, who can perſuade them- 
ſelves to vote for or againſt a mini- 
ſter not becauſe he is a miniſter — 
but becauſe he is a good or bad one, 
or becauſe what he at preſent pro- 
poles is good or bad;—this being the 
only criterion of honeſty in any voter 
in par—t. 


To 


DEDICATTOAOAK is 
To all Officers in the State, whoſe 
conſcientious diſcharge of their duty 
runs more in their heads than look- 
ing after perquiſites, c. To all 
Military Men, who have a fellow- 
feeling for their ſoldiers, and who ; 
fear their enemies /:#7/e, but their 
great creator much. To all Gover- 
nors of Garriſons, Caſtles, and Forts, 
who can find in their hearts (by their 
attendance) to give value receiv d for 
their ſalaries.— To all Ad ls, and 
Cap—ns, &c. of Men of War, who 
think no hazard 799 great to vindicate 
the honour of their King and Coun- 
try; no reaſon ſufficient (when op- 
portunity offers in war-time) for not 
drubbing or breaking the bones of 
either Frenchmen or Spaniards.—To 
all Men of the Law, who can com- 
miſerate 


vi DEDICATION. 

miſerate as well as conſider the caſe 
of a client. To all Ranks and De- 
grees of Men, who have courage 


enough to do as they would be done 
unto. To Fheſe—and to no one 


Angie foul elſe, this book is * 
ted by 


Meir humble ſervant, © 
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Plain and Eaſy Road, Ge. 


E 


FT ER the death of Peter, 
Martin, and Jact, (ſons of that 
moſt excellent perſon who, in 

his will, gave the beſt rules for behaviour 
in life, that ever made their appearance 
in this world; who alſo allotted the 
youngſters each of them a coat of ſuch 
prime ſtuff, as would certainly, with care, 
have laſted them their lives, and with no 
little credit too) :—After their death, I 
ſay, their followers jogg'd on with a 
pretty even pace, tenacious of the opi- 
nions of — forefathers, Peter's de- 
A ſcendants 


9 7 


jcendants continued their rareſhews, and 
curſed all ſorts and ſizes of men who did 
not chuſe to give farthings and halfpence 
to ſee them. From year to year they 
added ornaments to, and made errant 
fools of, their coats; and they alſo hated 
Martin's and Jack's followers, juſt in the 
ſame degree as Peter had hated his two 
brothers, i. e. Martin's more than Jack's; 
with whoſe fol.owers (like their illuſtri- 
ous father) they would at any time join 
to do Martius people any piece of miſ- 
chief. — But, what 1s worſe than all this, 
in a moſt unnatural manner they endea- 
voured to perſuade the world that Martin 
was none of their father's brother; that 
he had no right to any part of the arms 
of the family; that he had indeed uſurp'd 
a {mall portion thereof, but it was of little 
or no conſideration, being only a ſimple 
croſs; and that every particular thing 
Was 


L913 


was left out by him, which. tended to 
make the arms compleat, as the quarter- 
ing of three hats or three caps, one above 
another; alſo three cellar- door keys: 
And that to theſe ſnould have been add- 
ed a thing, in the figure of a ſign- poſt, 
called, by the vulgar, a gibbet: 
Alſo wheels —not ſuch as are uſed for 
coaches : Whips—not for horſes :— 
Axes— not for hewing of wood ;—but 
all theſe made for a particular uſe, and 
invented by Peter himſelf, namely—to 
chaſtiſe, and root out, all the impudent 
ſcoundrels that are ſo daring as to ex- 
claim againſt the points, taſſels, fringes, 
patch- work, Sc. &c. Fc. of his followers? 
coats: Which things are all allowed 
by. the copy of will now lying in the. 
ſtrong box at Babylon—the trueſt copy 
of all, They inſiſted, further, that Mar- 
tin's creſt was entirely wrong, three hats, 
A 2 or 


[ 4 ] 
or three caps, being the genuine creſt of 
the maker of the will. 


They abuſed, in a moſt ſhameful man- 
ner, the Martizifts* copy and call'd them 
a parcel of fools and block heads for ſuf- 
fering their followers (bad as it was) to 
look into it in a common way; for, ſaid 
they, it was making people (who have no 
right to any opinion at all) judges for 
themſelves: Who have no right, I ſay, 
to be informed how to add together ſeven 
and five, and know what it exactly comes 
to; eſpecially if their governors ſhould 
think it neceſſary to make it thirteen in- 
ſtead of twelve. Martin was there- 
fore, ſay they, an errant aſs, to enable 
all his followers to caſt up a ſum; where- 
as—almighty Peter took care to put that 
knowledge into the heads of but very 


few; to whom he allowed good curb 
bridles 


1 


bridles and ſharp ſpurs, and gave them 
power to mount the conſciences of all 
mon- commi ion d Peter's men, and ride them 
(if they liked) to Old Nick. But nei- 
ther Martin nor any of his officers liked 
this way of proceeding for they loved to 
act above board; — they had knowledge 
themſelves, and rejoiced to ſee it thrive in 
others therefore they opened freely their 
arithmetic book, and left every man to 
ſum for himſelf; and (like good maſters) 
when they found any of their ſcholars go- 
ing wrong, they endeavoured to ſet them 
right again. They had indeed no end 
to ſerve but one and that was to cauſe 
em to believe and to do what was really 
contained in the original will, in order to 
make them compleatly happy. They 
did not impoſe on the credulity of their 
brethren, and receive farthings and half- 
pence for the ſame, but let them ſee it 
| A 3 wrote 


1 61 
rote plainly in the book, that ſeven and 
five made only twelve; and, if they were 
flow in reckoning, they never failed to 
help them out. | 


Peter's men having therefore no hopes 
left of reclaiming Martin's, who obſti- 
- nately abode by the plain ſenſe of the 
will, whoſe coats (ſimple and unaffected) 
gave them entirely the appearance of men, 
and reaſonable ones too. Deſpairing, 
I fay, to bring them over to their ſtan- 
dard of monkeys, what did they do ?— 
They joined with Fachs poſterity, whoſe 
-bobtaiF'd. coats gave them much the ap- 
pearance of apes, and, tooth and nail, they 
attacked the poor Martiniſts ——Fack's 
-people, (being every ſoul of them as mad 
as March hares) when they came near 
their enemies, humm'd and haw'd—and 


ſpit and cough'd--and farted and belch'd, 


and 


| 
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and all—to bring their adverſaries to 
reaſon, The Peteriſis, on the other 
hand, looked as fierce as Turkiſh janiſſa- 
ries, when they are going to mutiny;— 
and ſwore and curs'd—and damn'd and 
ripp'd—and made uſe of all forts of paw 
paw words.——Nay, moreover, tod theſe 
well-meaning, dutiful people, that unleſs 
they would burn their fooliſh copy of the 
will, and alſo make their coats exactlylike 
theirs that they would hang, drown, 
burn, crucify, behead, roaſt, boil, barbe- 
cue, hoiſt up, let down (ſlap) upon the 
hard ſtones, keel-haul, or condemn to 
the galleys, every mother's ſon of them: 
And, God knows, they have, at various 
times put many of their threats in execu- 
tion; for in the reign of a moſt bitter 
b—h, what by the ſword of red-hot zeal, 
or the cutlaſs of knavery, many a poor 
Martiniſt bit the ground, 


It 


[8] 

It could not, however, be expected 
that rogues und madmen ſhould triumph 
long in a land of common ſenſe; ſo Pe- 
ters crew and Jack's mob were at laſt 
vanquiſhed and forced to ſubmit. The 
former have ever ſince been under 
hatches, neither have they been (at leaſt 
openly) ſuffered to ſwear, curſe, and blaſ- 
pheme from their oratorical machines, — 
And Fac#'s deſcendants (called Eoliſts, or 
ſellers of wind, and often ſtink along 
with it) were allowed—becauſe—they 
were not ptincipals in the affair—and alſo 
upon account of their infanity—to puff 
away as uſual, upon condition that they 
attempted not to perſuade any Martin 
ſo far to lacerate his coat as to ſhame him- 
felf by ſhewing his bare ar—ſe to all the 
world. Sometimes they kept their word, 
and ſometimes they broke it; and it is 

| thought, 
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thought, by thoſe who underſtand the 
matter well, that whenever they flew out 
into any of their raving fits, and did any 
miſchief, they were conſtantly ſet on by 
the roguiſh, deſigning crew of the Peter- 
its, Martin's men, however, remained 
content with the decent trim to which 
. they had, with much labour and thought, 
reduced their coats, and ſet about the 
conſcientious diſcharge of the wholeſome 
precepts contained in the will —Fact's 
alſo did what they had to do in their 
ragged faſhion, Now things went on for 
ſome time in this way : Each perſuaded 
— themſelves that they were in the right 
road to the land of bliſs, eſpecially the 
Martiniſtis; when—it was at laſt found 
out, that they too had been long travel- 
ling in a wrong tract. This happy diſ- 
covery was made by our incomparable 


orator about the year 1733 (there or 
there- 


{ 10 ] 
thereabout), —He plainly ſhewed— 
that (notwithſtanding ſpecious appear- 
ances) they underſtood as little of the 
matter as either their roguiſh or their 
crazy brethren--that their ſituation could 
only be call'd good, comparatively ſpeak- 
ing—becauſe. it was ſomething better 
than the others, which were ſo abomina- 
bly bad as to be paſt all.enduring;— 
but, when narrowly inſpected by the 
force and inſinuating properties of wind, 
it would plainly appear in the balance to 
be deplorably wanting. Moved with 
compaſſion theretore at the great toil and 


difficulty which people underwent -in 


thoſe wretched and narrow roads, only 
to make themſelves unhappy at the laſt, 
he has (for the benefit of mankind) ſet 
up a plain and eaſy turnpike, which no 
one (following his noſe, or any other 
member of his body) can poſſibly miſs. 

| For 
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For this kind work—this well-mean- 
ing man has been abuſed by all parties, 
but by none more than Martin's, who (one 
might have.imagin'd) ſhould have known 
better. They have brought many 
and (as they think) grievous charges 
againſt him, which, to the underſtanding 
ones, have little or no weight. They tay 
that he has wilfully perverted the words 
of the will; that he has retained ſuch 
as make for him, omitting others which 
are not for his purpoſe. In ſhort they 
have repreſented this kind-hearted man 
as a very D . This all proceeds, 
I'm poſitive, from ſpleen, ill nature, and 
ignorance, as I ſhall ſhew you in its pro- 
per place; when I'll let you ſee (without 
ſpectacles) that hig 1s the true road, and 
that all others are only counterfeits ;— 
"That he is ſuch a man as never was be- 
Tore—and perhaps will never come after 

him, 


[ 12 ] 


him. In ſhort, that he cannot do 
wrong, and that—when he ſeems to con- 
tract the will ever ſo much—it is only ap- 
pearance—for he knows what he's doing 
 of—4. e. he is always doing what is right. 
I ſhall alſo make it clear beyond contra- 
diction, that no man but himſelf, and 
thoſe inſtructed by him, can rightly give 
the ſenſe of any vne ſingle paſſage in the 
wil, | 


CHAP. I. 


Aſked a gentleman, the other day, 

what a chapter in any book was; or, 
in other words, what he meant by a chap- 
ter? IIe anſwered—He could not 
pretend to ſay;—he thought a chapter 
was a chapter A chapter in any book 
was a certain portion of that book ;— 
and that, by many of them, the book 


Was 
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OE 


: | was divided into many parts; and that, 


for want of them, the book would be a 
book without chapters ; and he thought 
a book without chapters a ſtrange book 
indeed, even worle than a book which 
had a chapter almoſt in every page of it, 
and ſometimes 1n the ſpace of ten lines, 


or leſs. 


This anſwer did not pleaſe me at all;— 
but I got one from a friend which did, 
and here you have it at a ſmall expence. 
A chapter, ſays he, is a ſtone ſet up by an 
author in the road he 1s about to lead his 
readers through; and that—as to the 
number of ſtones any author will ſet up 
in his road—or at what diſtance from 
each other—'tis not in his power to de- 
termine, nor can any one do it for him. 
As they are intended for reſts, *twas his 
Opinion that they ſhould ſtand tolerably 
thick, 


[ 14 ] 
thick, but not crowded : For as a man's 
book is likely to be read by all forts of 
genius's, by ſlow parts as well as your 
ſprightly and active, and alſo by your 
gallopers over pages, proviſion ought to 
be made to refreſh the gentle moving tits 
as well as your racers ;—and this won't 
at the ſame time hinder your men of ex- 
pedition from driving by as many ſtones 
or chapters as they like; for your bucks 
may (with four horſes. and two poſtilions) 
as eaſily gallop: along the road of. learn- 
ing, as they do on the London or the 
Paris; and perhaps may ſee as little of 
the curioſities of one country as they do 
of the other, being obliged in their read- 
ing to make no reflections but one; i. e. 
how many chapters, or how many ſtones, 
in learning they have paſſed by, and ſet it 
down immediately upon an ivory leaf; 
then go to the next coffee-houſe, and 

make 
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[ 15 ] 

make—what they call—a damn'd boaſt 
of it, and lay a wager upon the next 
reading bout. This ſort of racing 
(though at firſt it may be perhaps of little. 
ſervice) will at laſt feal them, as it were, 
into the race-ground of learning. 
Wagers upon the rational abilities of 
mankind, ſeem to me more commend- 
able than upon the qualifications of geeſe 
and turkies; l had almoſt ſlipt out 
horſes. But for your ſlow movers, 
your dull or your idle gentry, who are 
not ſo rapid in the courſe, I'm pretty 
well aſſured that the ſight of a concluſion 
of a chapter, or the beginning of the 
next, is often a moſt deſirable thing; *tis 


juſt like a ſeat to fit down on to a wea- 
2 ried traveller; *tis like good anchoring 
ground to a toſt and fatigued mariner, — 


As many readers may be infirm in their 
upper works, and for other reaſons alſo, 
an 


[16] 
an author's chapters ſhould be pretty 
thick ſet, though not crowded, for the 
convenience of all forts of travellers.— 
If they are too cloſe, a man is invited to 
fit down almoſt as ſoon as he gets up, 


than which nothing can be more abſurd. . 
If the ſubject be difficult, your chapters 1 
ſhould be as ſhort as you can well con- 
trive, that the ſevere ſtudent may give | 
out before he has crack'd his brain; and 
that he who has none to crack may mea- | n 
ſure his wit and learning by the number * 
of chapters he has paſſed over. In f 


ſound literature and in nonſenſe theſe 
gentry, I aver, receive equal advantage 
from reading, and therefore are pleaſed ; 
with ſhort chapters; at any of which they | 
may give up, tis all one to them. | 


There is another great adyantage to 7 
your brethren of the whip (I don't mean 
hackney *' 


(17] 


hackney coachmen) from this manner of 
writing, for it cauſes them to love books 
by a kind of aſſociation of ideas: 
When—for inſtance—they read thoſe 
jemmy chapters—they are put in mind 
of the quick ſucceſſion of ſtages to New- 
martet, or any other horſe- race. And 
I need not ſay how much the nation is 
benefited by a horſe- racing education and 
galloping reading ; for theſe gentlemen, 


. when called upon, make good ſtateſmen, 


excellent generals, I don't ſay admirals, 
for the turf and ſea don't at all agree; 
but, to be ſure, they are the beſt fathers, 
huſbands, and ſons, of all people living; 
They are found alſo to be moſt delight- 
ful landlords--hofpitable houſe-keepers-- 
punctual paymaſters—and, above all, — 
the moſt. religious and well-diſpoſed 
people—exactly true to their word—and 
who would not do an ill thing to man, 

= woman, 


[ 18 ] 
woman, or child, for all that this world 
could afford. 


And: now I find that I am 1n danger 
myſelf of tranſgreſſing the gentleman's 
rules l can't help fancying that I hear 
leveral of your bloods complaining of the 
heavineſs of the road—that their horſes 
tire that they grow ſleepy—that their 
poſtilions are curſed raſcals that they'll 
piſtol or horſewhip them at the leaſt ;— 
that they think it d——d hard to travel 
without meaſuring their way; that they 
could indeed go a whole day without 
ſtopping, yet it. is much better to take 
up a little now and then, and have ſome 
refreſhing talk, conſiſting of blaſ——y 
and baw—y ;—and perhaps giving the 
author a few hearty d—s for any piece 
of impertinence found in his book ;— 


x endeavour to go to bed to his wife (if 
hand- 
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an inch, to take an ell! 
granted but juſt now, has occaſioned an- 


[ 19 ] 
handſome)—to his daughter (if agree- 


able)—by way of retaliation for an inju- 
ry not done to them or to any body elle, 


Now, ſince theſe worthy gentlemen 
are ſo very uneaſy—or rather indeed be- 
cauſe ſome of theſe members of ſociety 
may be of future uſe to us poor authors, 
in d--n--g or c--{--g us into better bread, 
I ſhall oblige them, and ſet up a ſtone 
extraordinary on purpoſe ; ſo —ſtop, 
poſtilions—the chapter's ended. 


CHAP, III. 


IT is ſurprizing how one piece of miſ- 

chief brings on another; and how 
prone ſome people are, if you give them 
The favour 


B 2 other 


[ 20 ] 
other very odd and very modeſt requeſt : 
That it is the unanimous deſire of all the 
bloods, bucks, true- blues, h-Ifires, Qc. 
of Great- Britain, that all my chapters, for 
the future, be (both horſe and mare) of 
the right breed; all over without any 
meaning have neither top, nor bot- 
tom, nor ſide, nor head, nor point; 
ſomething like the reading the lines of 
a news paper quite thro? all the columns 
thereof: For as this bore a very ſtrong 
reſemblance to their own ideas, and was 
alſo uniform with their actions, it could 
not poſſibly fail being agreeable. Upon 
failure in this point, I am. threaten'd to 
be d d nine times deeper than Judas 
Jſcariot.—-—W hat can I do now in ſuch 
a caſe? If the foregoing chapter be not 
of their ſtamp, I don't know what is; 
tor *tis exactly without rule, and, I think, 


Pretty much without thought, and very 
well 


[ 21 ] 

well anſwers their deſcription. I have 
ſent them this anſwer ;—but they open'd 
all together, with a glorious hallo, No— 
rot it—we underſtand that chapter, and 
that's reaſon enough for any gentleman 
of the beau monde to be diſpleaſed at it, 
or indeed at any thing elſe; for the pre- 
ſent taſte is to be in raptures with what 
one don't comprehend; beſides, under- 
ſtanding a thing is ſuch a mortal hinder- 
ance to the career of regding, that, to 
men of impatience, like us, who are al- 
ways upon the three-quarters ſpeed thro' 
life, 'tis quite tireſome, 'tis intolerable.— 
One of them in particular, with a hoarſe 
voice of the mercurial ſtrain, call'd out, 
Tell the author, that all we deſire of 
him is this (and we promiſe to make him 
a c—g'd large ſubſcription for his pains) 
if he will only give us what is new, and 


B 3 plenty 


1 ]: 
plenty of——(you know what) in his 
8 he's the man for us.“ 


My meſſenger brought me this word, 
and withall—how angry they look'd, and 
talk*d of roaſting, hamſtringing, or tip- 
ping the lion upon me;—which obliged 
me to return for anſwer, That I would 
remember, but it ſhall be not to do what 
they deſire of me. And now I thnk 

I grow tired of my own chapter, and 
make this concluſion for my own eaſe 


and quiet. 


CHAP. IV. 


Have for thele two laſt chapters wan- 
dered I know not whither; tis time 
therefore to come back, and mind my 
buſineſs; i e. to e our dear, charm- 


ing, 
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ing, inchanting orator againſt the charges 
of the ſimple crew of the Martinifts. 
Fooliſh mortals! to endeavour to run 
down and vilify a man for the very thing 
which ſhould redound to his praiſe and 
honour! They expreſs themſelves—or 


rather they ſeem to rave, in this manner. 


When the followers of Martin ſeem'd 
every one of them to have their faces 
turn'd towards the point of happineſs, 
and nothing now ſeem'd likely to diſcom- 
poſe them in the road in which they 
were peaceably going—1o! a great part 
of the fraternity were poiſon'd, bewitch'd, 
and bed -d by one of their own fleſh 
and blood ;—one of their own commiſ- 
ſion'd officers ;—one who, in his early 
years, had well deſerved in the cauſe; 
one who came into the world [anus in 
mente, and ſound in wind and limb. 
| And 


241 


And yet O deplorable change ! has run 
mad, and hath become a more abſurd 


Zoliſt than even any of Fack's followers. 
To theſe fooliſh mortals things appear 


thus;—but to us perfectioniſts quite dif- 
ferent. We know very well that he 
hath not poiſon'd, bewitch'd, nor be- 
d—l—d any of the fraternity, but has 
allured them (Orpheus hke) by the mu- 
ſical ſweetneſs of his words, and the 
wholeſome doctrine contain'd in them.— 
He hath, as it were, embalm'd them, 
and has made them proof againſt reviling 
tongues, —Bewitch'd and bed—l—d 
them No he has.conſulted their pre- 
ſent as well as future eaſe, by drawing 
them into his turnpike. He has deli- 
vered them from all fears ariſing from 
what is paſt, preſent, or to come ;—and 
I think that to do all this, is not the pro- 
vince of a mad man. 


But 


025] 
But to go on with their idle ſugge- 
ſtions : They ſay that Peter's men, de- 
ſpairing to bring over Martin's by what 
they call fair means, were reſolved to 
confound them at any rate - ſo pitch'd 
upon our enlighten'd, inform'd man for 
that end z—and they blame their own 
orators for not cautioning their followers 
to be careful of their fundamentals; 
which had they been, they might at all 
times have been proof againſt the hlaſts 
of our god Eolus, whom they repreſent 
in a very ludicrous way. He has, ſay 
they, his inviſible emiſſaries, furniſh'd 
every one of them with a pair of bellows, 
from the blaſt of which (if you do not uſe 
the utmoſt care) you are ſure to be af- 
fected either at one end or at the other. 
If you are once taken in, you will all 
your life-time after, with great pleaſure, 
be * in receiving the blaſt either 
above 
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above and parting with it below, which 
is not indeed ſo edifying—or taking it 
below and refunding it above, which is 
very wholeſome for the orator, and in- 
ſtructive to the audience; and being, in 
large quantities, received into ears and 
mouths, it brings forth abundance of 
choice vegetables—as fuſsballs and toad- 
ſtools ;—moſt excellent fruit, like crabs = 
and bullace. Now, the patients are 
by theſe affected in a moſt wonderful WF | 
manner; the fuſsballs round their cheeks, 
and before they utter, make them look 
like bladders;—the toadftools replete the 
heart with naſty thoughts, which the Eo- 
liſts affirm to be abſolutely neceſſary, in 
order to make it very pure.—The crabs 
and bullace join forces and attack the 
face, and throw it into many and diffe- 
rent attitudes; the mouth, in particular, 
diverſifies itſelf in that form call'd a hen's 

a—le, 
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a—ſe, —Thus compleatly fitted out, 
whether the patient has a good or bad, 
a ſtrong or weak underſtanding, he 1s 
qualified equally to hold forth. Time, 
place, circumſtances, &:c. make no diffe- 
rence ;—the Eolifts are above ſuch low 
conſiderations as theſe; — their words are 
with power, either in a tabernacle—a 
Martiniſt temple, if they can get there 
from a cart—a butcher's ſtall or the 
brink of a draw well. The gift is 
to all the very ſame, being taken in the 
ſame way, and if well ramm'd down; 
when 'tis let off it gives the ſame report, 
and affords pretty much the ſame ſavour. 
And thus it happens that a cobler, that- 
cher, or rat-catcher gives as edifying 
puffs as any man of the moſt liberal edu- 
cation. Now this ſhews the folly of the 
Marliniſts ſending their youth to Oxf--d 


or C—b—yge; yet at one of theſe places 
was 
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was educated the worthy proprietor, and 
alſo the turnpike-man of the new road. 
His father, grandfather, &c. &c. were 


of the ſect of the Martiniſts, and he him- 


ſelf had a commiſſion amongſt them, to | 


inſtruct his friends and neighbours; and 
no one acquitted himſelt better than 
he, nor any man cou'd ſhew more good 
ſenſe and learning in his holding-forth, 
ſeveral pieces of which he publiſhed in 
his younger days. 


By way of ſhort anſwer to all this non- 
ſenſe, I muſt obſerve, that, to the igno- 
rant and uninform'd, they may appear 
very fine;—but, to our orator at this 
time, they are errant ſtuff, words without 
any meaning ;—and, ſince the new road 
has been ſet up, neither he nor any of us 
his followers can ſo much as bear to read 
them. 

They 
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They go on to affirm, that our wonder- 
ful man, of a ſudden, to the grief of his 
friends and relations, became (either 
really or pretendedly ſo) an Eoliſt of the 
maddeſt kind the world ever produced; 
to obviate which charges I muſt take a 


a new chapter. 


Le 


N anſwer to all theſe wiſe animad- 
verſions of the Martiniſts upon our 
ſublime holder-forth and his ſect, with 
regard to the firſt of them in parti- 
cular, that the Pereriſts pitch'd upon 


Jour orator as a proper perſon to work 
? upon, in order to carry on their ſchemes 
pof confuſion, I muſt make uſe of the 
knock-down argument which many a 


learned man. has uſed before me, viz. 
ö Thee 
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That I don't believe a ſingle word of it; 
and, .if any body aſks my reaſon for it, 
I neither can nor will give any; for, at 
our orator's requeſt, we have done with 
that fooliſh thing, call'd reaſon, long ago. 
And as to the puffs which they talk of, 
it is certain that we all of us receive 
them in a forcible manner; but whether 
they come from bellows in the hands of 
the Zoliſti“ emiſſaries or no, I neither 
know nor care yet, as they obſerve, 
I have taken them in both ways, and 
have refunded by both. 


Their fuſsballs, toadſtools, crabs, and 
bullace too, I have no idea of ;—but 
that we make hen a—ſes of our mouths, 
when we hold forth, cannot be denied. — 
Our cheeks alſo blow up by the influence 

of our god Zolus.—But why they ſhould | 

diſtin guiſh our thoughts by the odious 6 
word 
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word xafly—l can't conceive: We have 
indeed plenty. of wicked ones, amongſt 
which there, may be ſome that are. im- 
pure, yet theſe are of no prejudice at all 
to.the purity of our minds, but make 
them more compleat, and are a great 
ſtep to us in the way of perfection. 
And with reſpect likewiſe to the qualifica- 
tions of our orators, as we have long ago 
bid adieu to reaſon—pray why may not 
a cobler, a thatcher, a rat-catcher, or a 
foumart-catcher, talk as well as any other 
man.?—In our way, tis very plain, they 
can. 


The Martinifts (as I juſt mention'd in 
the laſt chapter) repreſent our dear man 
as mad, and ſay that it was occaſion'd by 
love. Tis very ſure, that the motive 
of all his actions is love, of ſome kind or 


. * and principally the love of putting 
people 
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people into the right way, who have 
but too long wandered in a very bad 
one. — But the enemies of our hap- 
pineſs are very fond of putting wrong 
conſtructions almoſt upon every thing, 


and fay that he diſſented from his frater- 


nity purely through a love of 
They report that he was, and 1s now, 


captivated by a being whoſe charms are - 


irreſiſtible ;—one that has had, and now 
has, more admirers than all the fine 
ladies that ever lived in the world ;—1s 
courted and enjoy'd every day: Tis a 
being which makes thoſe people happy 
who uſe it well, and, vice ver/a : "Tis 


.eagerly ſought after by the old and the 


young, by the handſome and the ugly, 


by giants and dwarfs, and particularly 


the ladies preſs hard to poſſeſs it. 
Such crowds of adorers come tothe 


ſhrine of this adorable being, that, in 
order 
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order to ſatisfy them al) it divides itſelf 
amongſt them; and, w .at is very extra- 
ordinary, the parts (Polypus like) grow 
again. oo 


The votaries come with a deſign of 
being render'd happy by its gifts, but 
few of them have qualifications ſufficient 
to make them ſo: And moſt of them 
are too craving; for, when they have 
received the allotted portion, they are 
deſirous of having more.—A gentleman, 
in a high ſtation in Greenland, was fo 
enamour'd therewith, that though, from 
its fine head of hair were diſtributed to 
himſelf, and his numerous family, many 
bewitching yellow-colour'd locks, yet it 
only cauſed him to long for more, and 
he muſt needs have the whole perriwig. 
He got, by ſmooth words and many 
tricks, a greater ſhare of this being than 
C any 
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any man living ever did, or ever cou'd, 
in his ſtation, deſerve. 


This yellow-hair'd, yellow-ey'd, yel- 
low-ſkinn'd being has a reſidence in every 
city, town, and village; roams upon the 
ſea, and often takes up its abode. at the 
bottom of it: Then it is ſeldom acceſ- 
fible —— When any part moves upon 
the ſurface, what gaping fellows are there 
after it? Sometimes may be met with 
one part, and ſometimes another of this 
Tnamorato, juſt as the errands are up- 
on which they are ſent.— Ships (now and 
then) contain an unreaſonable portion 
thereof. One of theſe was met with by 
a ſon-in-law of one, who was ſon-in-law 
to „who was ſon-in-law to nobody 
that either you or I know. The gen- 
tleman, however, brought away the prize, 
and, whatever he was before, he has ever 


ſince 
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ſince been eſteemed a wiſe, and under- 
ſtanding man.——5So great a magician 
is this wonderful thing, that the fa- 
mous Czrce was not fit to hold a candle 
to it. Her art was turning men into 
ſwine, Sc. which trouble ſhe might have 
ſpared herſelf, for let them but alone, 
and the generality will quickly convert 
themſelves into ſuch kind of brutes :— 

But this operator can change an errant 
ſwine not only into a man, but a great 
one too; can make a zig-zag lady mo- 
derately ſtreight-a plain one, tolerably 
handſome; can produce, out of a 
gameſter, a ſtateſman—and out of a 
ſtateſman, both a gameſter and a ſharper. 
By its inſtigation, a wiſe man will pay 
great deference to an errant fool, and a 
fool will become wile in his own conceit. 
In ſhort, orator — „moved by a 


ſtrong deſire to = idol, from a 


C 2 once- 
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once-honeſt fellow, became a moſt cun- 
ning hypocrite. Theſe Martiniſts, by 
all this parlaver, I ſuppoſe, mean gold or 
money—and that our pious leader was 
ſpurr'd on, by the love of gain, to pro- 
ceed in the manner he has done. 


What will men, uninform'd—not en- 
lighten'd—refuſe to ſay ? Men who have 
not received the enlivening puffs which 
are neceſſary to make them good and 
happy.——They are, in ſhort, nothing U 
but lies and ſcandal. However we 
perfectioniſts are well aſſured that he 
cares not for money— tis a burden to 
him; when he conſiders his own happi- 
neſs ;—yet, for the benefit of others, he 

-will oftentimes condeſcend to carry the 

bag. — And what harm is there in all 

this? Did not Judas Iſcariot, a diſciple, 

do the ſame in days of yore or 
| leader, 


1 


leader, after he has employ'd it to good 
uſes, gives the ſame account exactly of 
every farthing as was made in the affair 
of Georgia, with which his friends were 
thoroughly ſatisfied. —The reaſon why 
he did not publiſh it to the world, is— 
that he does not think himſelf at all ac- 
countable to reprobates for any of his 
actions. The benefit of mankind then 
was, moſt certainly, the cauſe of his lea- 
ving his old perſuaſion, for he found that 
it was only groping in the dark, and be- 
wildering himſelf amongſt thorns and 
briars ;—and therefore now, that he has 
found out the certain road, and has full 
authority to grant paſiports—undeniable 
paſſports, to the land of bliſs, it ſeems to 
me odd and unaccountable in people to 
refuſe to take them. O infatuation ! 
when wilt thou have an end ? 
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. 


Hope I have made it out as clear to 
the world as it is to myſelf, that the 
love of money is not the acting principle 
of our moſt lovely orator. Let's now 
hear what theſe travellers in the narrow 
road have further to urge concerning 


him. 


The parts and learning of this holder- 
forth, ſay they, no one can diſpute; they 
are indeed very conſiderable, which way 
ſoever you view him—in his quondam or 
preſent profeſſion. Whether you be- 


hold him in his younger years, with a 
good conſcience, explaining his anceſtor's 
will, or zow, making ſhipwreck of it; 
and, for farthings and halfpence, per- 


verting the meaning thereof, — He is 
4 indeed 
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indeed a very extraordinary man !—he-is 
author of ſuch notions as neither Peter, 
nor Fack, nor all Jack's wild deſcendants, 


were ever able to produce the like. 
Now—bere again—theſe wrong-headed 
people are all ſtrangely out of the way, 
for in his younger years he had no gon- 
ſcience at all; neither, as I have once be- 
fore hinted, did he at that time under- 
ſtand a ſingle word of the will. ——Nor, 
in the next place, has he perverted the 
meaning thereof at all; there was no oc- 
caſion for that; ſor none of the Martini/ts 
ever knew that it. had a meaning, till he 
aroſe—he—the quick-ſighted man, who 
underſtands more of the will than all the 
arch ps, b——ps, pts, and 
d——s that were ever before him, or 
will come after him. And, laſtly, 
what theſe people aſſert of his being the 
author of ſuch notions as neither Peter, 


nor 
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nor Jack, nor all Jack's wild deſcendants 
(I may ſay Martin's alſo) were ever 
able to produce, 1s moſt true, becauſe 
they never had any notions worth pro- 
ducing, as will plainly appear in the 
courſe of this work —at leaſt to our en- 
lighten'd brethren. 


They go on further to ſay that the 
management of his coat is a note above 
Elami. The original will, as hinted, 
above, contained excellent rules and di- 
rections about the ſons* coats, and their 
care in the wear of them;—alſo many 
others for their behaviour in life; their 
compliance with all which would un- 
doubtedly make them compleatly happy. 
They were, in the firſt place, to take 
great heed (whatever misfortunes might 
befall the lower parts of them i. e. the 
laps, from n ire and dirt f om thorns 

| and 
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and brjars—from the ſnatchings and bi- 


tings of ſad-dogs) to keep the upper, 
at leaſt, neat and trim. For their bet- 
ter information herein, he gave names to 
the ſhoulders, divided equally by the 
ſeam down the back. The right he 
called faiih, or ftedfaſt belief, that every 
thing contained in the will was true— 
and that they ſhould be happy or miſe- 
rable, juſt as they had, or had not, credit 
therein. The left ſhoulder he *titled 
performance—or, in qther words—the do- 
4 ing. whatſoever the will commanded to be 
; done. They had, moreover, the ſame 
| written upon each breaſt, that whenever 
they held down their heads, or look'd in 
mee glaſs, they could plainly ſee it 
| and the writing upon each ſhoulder could 
; as eaſily be diſcern'd by their neigh- 
bours. 


Now, 
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Now, neither Peter the ſwearer, tlie 
lyer, the cheater, the murderer, the de- 
ceiver, the mental reſervator; nor the 
frantic, the nonſenſical, the tricking, the 
pious-fac'd, white-ey'd Fack, notwith- 
ſtanding all their rogueries, durſt ever 


ſo much as meddle with the breaſts or 


ſhoulders of. their coats. — And the Eo- 
 kiſts—hitherto exiſting—of what denomi- 
nation ſoever—though they made rents, 
tears, and tatters, and play'd dog's and 
mountebank's tricks with their coats, yet 
always kept their hands from. the letter'd 
parts thereof, for by them they are known 
to be the brethren of one father :—But 
this indirect looker and talker (moved by 
the love of , What 'tis a ſhame to 
repeat again) has done a deed which will, 


one time or other, be the confuſion of 


himſelf and all his adherents. Twas 
in vain for him to attempt to make rents 
in 


| 
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in the tail of the coat, that had been al- 
ready atchiev'd by other Ezlits, who had 
made it tatter'd enough. Twould 
have been folly alſo to have added more 
gewgaws thereto, for thoſe arts had been 
tried by the Peteriſts over and over again. 
Something, however, was to be enter- 
prized; —he was therefore, at laſt, of the 
Bayes's opinion, that let the thing be what 
it will, if it was but new—the more non- 
ſenſical the better—it was ſure to pleaſe 
a corrupt age. | 


The author of the will had wrote the 
word belief upon the right breaſt and 


right ſhoulder, and performance upon the 
oppoſite ſide; —and as the coat was 
equallydivided by them, fo they were made 
equally neceſſary to the well-being of his 
friends. What does this adventurer 


then do?—He took an old ſnipp'd pen- 
| knife, 
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knife, and cut, or rather haggled, his 
coat down the back, from top to bottom; 
yet not ſo even but there remained—up- 
on the left ſide—ſome jaggs and tatters, 
occaſioned by the badneſs of his tool. — 
Theſe he call'd filthy rags, and ſaid that, 
according to one father Paul's interpre- 
tation of the will, they were ſufficient for 


any man to wear upon the left ſide. 


In this faſhion he enjoin'd his follow- 
ers, for ever, to wear their coats; and 
threaten'd them, that if at any time they 
ſuffer'd any taylor (maſter or man) to 
make em another ſide to their coats, that 
they ſhould all as ſurely be d——'d as 
ever they were born, He ſwore like- 
wile, that what he did was by the advice 
of the ſame Paul, whoſe writings no man 
underſtood better, nor half ſo well as 


himſelf; That, as for his part, he look; d 


upon 
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upon the loſs of the left ſide of his coat 
to be clear gain, and, as it was never in- 
tended for any ſervice, a wiſe man ſhould 
not trouble his head at all about it. He 
would therefore himſelf, for the future, 
depend wholly upon the other ſide for 
his well- being, and inſiſted upon his fol- 
lowers doing likewiſe. His ſect con- 
ſiſted chiefly of Martiniſts, Jack's men, 
and all the Eoliſts of the kingdom, where- 
ſoever diſperſed ; but of Peteriſts he got 
very few, for he could not perſuade them 
to part with their rareſnews at any rate. 
All theſe were obliged to wear a coat 
with one arm, inſtead of a coat of arms, 
i. e. the right ſide of the coat only. 


Mr. 


* Melancholic, the Bedlamitiſh, and the Go- 
bam part of mankind, for a ſtrict obſer- 
ver of the will; —and as he never men- 

l tion'd 


now paſſes, amongſt the 
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tion'd the left ſide of the coat but with a 
full i intention to run it down, (calling it, 
by the name of his own blunt penknife's 
making, filthy rags) by ſuch means he is 
become the darling of all whoremongers, 
highwaymen, pickpockets, ladies of plea- 
ſure, bawds, drunkards, diſhoneſt tradeſ- 
men, &c,—Finally, he takes in all ſorts 
and ſizes of your—no-deers and wrong- 
doers. 


In this manner do the reprobate crew 
of Martin endeavour to run .down the 
good and charitable ſcheme of our refor- 
mer—to make all kinds of people happy, 
without the leaſt trouble on their fide ; 
but, had they half the quick ſight which 
our pious man poſſeſſeth, they would 
ſoon find out—that it was impoſſible, in 
the nature of things, (whilſt the left fide 


of the coat remained) to have brought ſo 
| 2 
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many people, and of ſuch different caſts, 
ſo ſpeediſy and dextrouſly, all together to a 
place of bliſs. The more extenſive then 
this ſcheme of his is, 1s 1t no: the more 
. beneficent, and conſequently the more 
praiſeworthy. ? 


Our guide (who is ſafely to be believ'd, 
who cannot lye, becauſe he is /o enlight- 
en'd—/o well inform'd) ſhews as clear as 
the noon-day, that every ſoul, almoſt, ſince 
the time of the making of the will, have 
been under grand miſtakes about it; they 
are too apt to take it in its literal ſenſe, 
vhen it is (ninety- nine times out of a hun- 
dred) to be underſtood quite the contrary. 
For inſtance ;—about obeying the com- 
mands given therein, nothing is more 
plain to us perfectioniſts than this that 
he means - we ſhould not obey the com- 
mands.— But let us hear further the 
account 


[48] | 
account of the narrow- road gentlemen 


themſelves, and we ſhall be better able to 
ſee, and be convinced of, their miſtakes. 


r VIh 


O know when a paſſage is to be re- 
ceived according to the letter, and 
when directly contrary thereto, is the 
very quinteſſence of Zoliſin, and which 
the miry- way fraternity know nothing at 
all of. They make uſe of their reaſon 
to explain things, which is the ſure way 
to be deceived; whereas we go by no- 
thing but puffs, dreams, viſions, reveries, 
voices, Sc. Sc. all which are the truth 
itſelf ——Paſs we on then to what thoſe 
filly mortals have to alledge for em- 
ſelves, and againſt us. Our virtuous an- 
ceſtor, ſay they, looking upon us all as 
his 
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his friends, obliged us to obſerve well, 
that he hath made it his conſtant endea- 
vour to obtain great privileges for us; 
that he hath at 44% procured them; and, 
to make *em more ſecure to us, hath laid 
down his life by way of payment: And 
all that he deſires of us, in return for this 
great favour, is—that we would heartily 
believe theſe things to be true, and enter- 
tain a thankful remembrance of them ;— 
then he promiſes that we ſhall be com- 
pleatly happy. He hath alſo left a 
great many things for #5s—his followers — 
to do, and which he hath laid a very great 
ſtreſs upon ;—ſo great a one—that he 
frequently expoſtulates with thoſe who 
do not as he bids them;—and particu- 
larly in theſe words, y call ye me Lord, 
Lord, and do not the things which I ſay? 
And again Not every one that faith unto 
me Lord, Lord, ſhall enter, &c.— Now, 
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the Martiniſts urge theſe, with many more 
places in the will, as an argument for 
their wearing the coat with two ſides, —. 
They fooliſhly accept the words in the 
plain and obvious ſenſe, and, by that 
means, run themſelves into numberleſs 
errors. But how happy are we, to have 
an orator of a different look, or caſt, who 
ſees contrary to moſt men ;—who is'po- 
ſitive (from a voice—or from a reverie) 
that our great forefather never intended 
that his words ſhould be taken in the 
ſenſe which (to all ſenſible people) they 
ſeem to carry, but in one directly oppo- 
ſite ;—and that by the expreſſion, doing 
as he commanaed them, he gave them full 
leave to do juſt as they pleaſed ;z—to 
negle& what he order'd them, and do 
whatſoever he forbad them, if they choſe 
it. Moreover, that he is moſt certainly 


.inform'd by a meſſenger from , that 
f ; ſo 
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ſo far from there being any harm in all 
this, that it is the only method to be 


eſteem'd by the worthy author, as more 


virtuous and more dutiful than his other 
ſervants.—That, as all his-favours pro- 
ceeded entirely from his own good-will 
and pleaſure, the leſs men endeavour'd 
to deſerve them, ſo much the ſooner they 
ſhould have 'em ;—if- they only enter- 
tained a double portion of credit, that 
they ſhould certainly have them. 


This doctrine is of unſpeakable com- 
fort;—the truth of which theſe blind, 
reprobate Martiniſts have not the under- 
ſtanding to ſee. A doctrine, I pro- 
nounce, of huge comfort to thoſe who 
cannot—or will not—or have not time 


to ſet about doing the commands of their 
maſter, ſuppoſing they were neceſſary to 
be done. Comfort indeed; for it is de- 
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rivering us from a burden which neither 
e nor our forefathers were able to bear. 


Lis indeed a moſt wonderful diſcovery of 


sur pious man; for now—any one, who is 
arrived at the true faculty of believing 


that he is in a thriving way, can't eaſily 


thruſt himſelf out of it, though he goes 
on with his accuſtomed profeſſion of di- 
ving into a pocket, or taking a ſtation 
upon the high-way ;—or, if it be a be- 
lieving female, of keeping houſes of 
love, and cloſe conference for gentlemen 
and ladies. Theſe occupations are ſo far 
from being. inconſiſtent with the charac- 
ter of a good and well-meaning perſon, 
that, if upheld by a plentiful ſhare of be- 
lief, they are the things which cauſe him 
or her to be that very perſon. ——Thele 


reprobates don't therefore underſtand the 
Zolean liberty, wherewith our captain 


auth made us free, and endeavour to give 
the 


k 
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the world an ill opinion of it. But I 
hope they will a (in due time) be ſwol'n 
to a proper pitch, by the reviving puffs 
of our dear man: Ther, and not till hen, 
they will ſee their errors. But at preſent 
they are dull very dull and likewiſe 
very wicked ; for they ceaſe not to re- 
preſent us as a people of an unaccount- 
able, odd appearance, becauſe we wear 
only one ſide of a coat: And, moreover, 
they are always throwing in our teeth 
that our holder - forth is the admiration of 
all whoremongers, Sc. as indeed—truly 
ſpeaking—he is; and they give this ſorry, 
this lame reaſon for it, viz. becauſe he 
has moſt obligingly releaſed them from 
that obligation. which they. before lay 
under, of doing the thing which their 
own conſcience and the world told them 
was lawful and right: —Whereas the true 
reaſon is - that the pious creature has 
D 3 con- 
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convinced their inward man, that they 
are doing right—at the ſame time that 
they are acting what the world (and eſpe- 
cially the ungodly part of it, as judges, 
magiſtrates, hireling parſons, &c.) calls 
wrong. In ſhort, the dear man has 
open'd many an eye, and made it to ſee 
diret—(juſt like himſelf) that though 
the will commands us to abound in every 
good work—yet it never intended any 
ſuch thing; becauſe, thereby, it would add 
greatly to men's pride, and cauſe them 
not *vholly to depend upon the believing 
ſide of the coat; which, moſt certainly, 1s 
the eaſieſt and ſafeſt part to hang by.— 
Our adverſaries alſo think themſelves 
vaſtly witty in their remarks upon the 
unequal figure, as they call it, which we 
cut in our coats with one arm.—Suppoſe, 
add they, 20 or 30,000 of thoſe new- 


fangled fellows to be got together with 
| half 
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half a coat a-piece, what a droll appear- 
ance mult they make? Not at all, ſay I, 
to eyes that fee as they ſhould lee ! 
But our captain, however, was aware of 
the inconvenience of living amongſt the 
the wicked; and being willing to con- 
form, i. e. be all things to all men, that, 
like Paul, he might gain ſome, he pro- 
vided againſt the worſt, and hath given 
orders to each perſon to provide himſelf 
with a good ſurtout, to flip on in cafe any 
body laugh'd at him—and to have it al- 
ways hanging upon his arm for that pur- 
poſe. —Thus we are obliged oftentimes 
to look like other people, for peace and 
quietneſs ſake. —And we act alſo as re- 
probates do, when we like it; for our 
warrant inſures us from doing wrong, do 
as we pleaſe, Our turnpike is then 
properly ſpeaking—the way of pleaſant- 
neſs, and conſequently peace. But, ſay 

the 
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the Martiniſts, (ſpeaking further of us) as 
the world deals mich in compariſons— 
to what may we compare theſe ſtrange 
beings ? In our eyes they look like a 
mill with one fail, which the Eoliſts (the 
buyers and ſellers of wind) have found 
out to be the moſt perfect figure for 
motion, and grinding of corn.—Again : 
They compare us to a ſhip with one of 
its ſides plain, the other convex; which 
undoubtedly, of all other forms, is the 
moſt convenient one for expedition; and, 
for failing in a line, the moſt direct of any 
other. We are liken'd alſo to a plain 
convex bowl upon a green; which, of all 
conſtructions, with the trueſt and quick- 
eſt motion, will arrive at any diſtant 
mark or jack, 


Now, theſe wrong-headed fellows (not 
knowing that all theſe conjectures of 
; . theirs 
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theirs are the very truth itſelf) make em 
2 matter of their ridicule :—And, ima- 
gining that the effect will be the reverſe 
to all this, they treat us in this ironical 
way. But our notable man has a full 
proof of it from experiments, from 
which we are aſſured that, in the great 
bowling-green of the world, it is impof- 
ſible that an Eolean, if he is of the right 
conſtruction, ſhould ever miſs the mark 
or jack, But our adverſaries are of 
the contrary opinion; and infiſt—that he 
will twirl about and about without any 
intention, (reaſonable one at leaſt) till he 
meets with one of our temples—called 
tabernacles — built with four doors — 
looking towards the four cardinal points: 
The ſituation of which—as it is conve- 
nient for the gyrating motion—at one 
of them he muſt of neceſſity enter. — 
And leſt, by the continuance of the ſaid 
| motion, 
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motion, he ſhould ſally out at another 
door, the god Eolus (who has his reſi- 
dence in the centre of the cieling) takes 
care, with a ſingle puff, to knock him 
down upon his flat ſide.— There he con- 
tinues, as ſtill as a mouſe, to hear an edi- 
fying diſcourſe upon coats with one we 
ſide, and a few filthy rags left upon the 
other. The harangue being finiſh'd, 
the god changes his quarters, and creeps 
under the pavement, which is full of ſmall 
and inviſible holes, from under which he 
puffs againſt their flat ſides, and—like 
tops - ſets them all up again. The en- 
tertainment in the tabernacles, they pre- 
tend, is all puff; and that a true diſcourſe 
is generally divided into either four, 
eight, ſixteen, or thirty-two points, juſt 
as the holder-forth finds himſelf more or 
leſs replete with wind. 


Well! 
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Well! — the profane may ſay what 
they pleaſe, they may laugh at our halt- 
coats but they'll find that, ſome time 


or other, our half-coats will be found to 
be better than their whole ones—eſpect- 
ally as our leader intends to ſtrive hard 
to get quit of all the rags upon the lefr 
fide thereof, when 1t 1s convenient. 
They may likewiſe make themſelves 
merry with our vortical movements, as 
they call them; but we have it proved 
to us, even beyond the force of a demon- 
ſtration, that this kind of travelling is the 
moſt direct of any other, and will the 
ſooneſt bring any man to his journey's 
end. | 


CHA P. VIII. 


UX enlighten'd — inform'd — in- 
ſpir'd orator is ſorely laid on 

has accuſation upon accuſation brought 
againſt 
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againſt him by our enemies, of contra- 


dicting the will of our anceſtor ;—but I 
aver that there is no truth in the aſſer- 
tion. He ſeems indeed (to one who is 
not replete) to differ greatly from it ;— 
but a true Eoliſt knows perfectly, that he 
never agrees ſo well with it, as when in 
words he ſeems moſt to contradict it.— 
It is in the inſtance of the hairy man in 
the wilderneſs, with the leathern girdle, 
that they bear the hardeſt upon him, and 
preſs him with all their weight. — They 


introduce him talking of fruits meet for 


repentance, and fooliſhly. conſtrue his 
words, as meaning—that men ſhould 
turn from their wicked ways, and do the 
thing which is lawful and right;—and 
this they call becoming a new man.—But 
our informer, who knows the hairy man's 
thoughts to a tittle, gives it as his opi- 


nion, that, by fruits meet for repentance, 
he 


he meant no ſuch thing. 
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Fruits meet 
for repentance! Fruits meet for a fiddle- 
ſtick; he intended that we ſhould bring 
forth none, tho? his words plainly expreſs 
it; for our orator makes 1t appear as 
plain as a pike-ſtaff, (by the force of 
wind alone) that a new man is not made 


in that manner, either by forſaking old 


bad tricks, or gaining new and better ha- 
bits; — nor is there, beſides, any neceſſity 
to put off the old man in order to put on 
the new. Tis ridiculous alſo to trouble 
our heads about the matter; for all that is 
required of us is this to pay due attend- 
ance at his tabernacle; — here he will 


make us new men, and we ſhall retain as 


much of the old gentleman as we ſhall 
have occaſion for, he'll make us as clean 
and as white as any fuller can whiten yet, 


to all appearance, we may look as black 


as any collier, or even the Dl himſelf. 


. More- 
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Moreover— there can no harm happen 


unto us, do or ſay what we will, ſq long 
as we remain good two-and-thirty-point 


men, i. e. faithful Zo/iſts. And novr, 
courteous readers is not this delightiul 
doctrine? and is not he a moſt charming 
creature, who can make the will itſelf, by 
his profound interpretation of it, ſuit 
every one's humour, as eaſy as a glove 
can fit the hand? 


The poor Martiniſis are ever dreaming 
of thorns and briars in their road to bliſs, 
all owing to their bungling conſtruction 
of the will; — they are ignorant people 
indeed! and many generations of them 
have not been able to find out that the 
road to bliſs is a coach- road, and as good 
as any part of that to London; and that, 
in travelling it, there is no occaſion to put 

off ſo much as an ounce of the old man. 
Come 
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Come unto me all ye that travel and 
are heavy laden, and I will refreſn you; 
1. e. (according to the reprobates) caſt 
your load upon me, and lighten your 
journey: But we (God be thank'd) are 
bleſs'd with better information, and can 
ſay, to the comfort of our hearers, keep 
your burdens upon your backs, for it is 
the only way to make you run faſter in 
the race which is ſet before you. Come 
therefore unto Mr. „ all ye that 
travel and are heavy laden receive a 
few of his ſaving puffs, and pay him, as 
he well deſerves, with a little ſhining dirt 


dut of your pockets, and your loads will 


be no more trouble, no more weight to 
you than a feather, muſhroom, or fuſs- 
ball. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. IX. 


A Nother doctrine of our good pious 
devout orator, the reprobate crew 
of the Martiniſts ſtumble much at, being 
entirely ignorant of the wholſomneſs 
thereof. The doctrine 15—that a true 
Eoliſt muſt never ſcruple, for the buſineſs 
of the tabernacle or meeting, (whether it 
be in a houſe, behind a hedge, or on a 
mountebank ſtage, or any where elſe— 
to leave his family at ſixes and ſevens, 
with a thorough perſuaſion that they will 
want nothing at home in his abſence. — 
Our adverſaries now can't make out the 
neceſſity of all this, and therefore quote 
this paſſage againſt us, He who provideth 
not for his family, is worſe than an infidel. 
This, in a common way, I muſt needs 
own, 
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own, is true, z. e. when any Peleriſt, Mar- 
tiniſt, or any of Jack's men do the like. 
But the caſe is alter'd quite, when people 
are following our dear orator, or any 
other holder-forth of the ſame way of 
thinking with himſelf. If a wife, for 
inſtance, is old orlame, and conſequently 
(though induſtrious) is incapable of pro- 
viding for a family without the huſband's 
help—ſo far from being an infidel, if you 
refuſe to work for your own and their 
lving, that it is the greateſt argument of 
your faith; and you'll certainly be duly 
rewarded, if you leave them to ſhift for 
themſelves provided your employment 
z5 rambling after the inform'd the en- 
Ughten'd Dr. 


a 


Do not therefore, my friends, ſuffer a 
parcel of reprobate orators to perſuade 


you to accept the words of. the will in 
E their 
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their natural and obvious ſenſe, (which. 
is, to be ſure, the waſt you can poſſibly 
take them in, and will, ſome time or 
other, be your deſtruction) for the myſti- 
cal 1s the only one that can be of any 
ſervice to you—and the myſtical head of 
your leader is the only head that can ex- 
plain paſſages out of the will to any pur- 
poſe, I can aſſure you. And beſides, 
as you may, (many of you) when blown 
up into the proper ſize, become holders- 
forth yourſelves, this is the ſureſt method 
to prevent inquiſitive hearers from uſing 
their natural underſtandings; which, in 
true Eoliſin or the doctrine of puffs 
is a thing not at all to be endur'd. 
But I ſhall go a ſtep further, and prove, 
that no true member of the puffing ſo- 
ciety is oblig'd to do at all what is com- 
manded by the will;—and that, if he 
does it, he detracts from his own worth 
and 
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and excellency, as allo from the good- 
will and benevolence of that perſon from 
whom he is to receive his ſhare of bliſs. 
I ſhall ſhew all this in an account I am 
juſt going to give of our great anceſtor, in 
the Martinis own words, with my own 
obſervations upon them. 


There lived a man in the country of 
, who had immenſe poſſeſſions. — 
Of all men living upon the face of the 
earth, he had the mildeſt diſpoſition and 
the kindeſt heart; as he had not a ſuf- 
| ficient number of near relations to give 
his ample fortune to, he conſider'd all 
mankind as ſuch. From time to time 
he took a number into his family, and 
promiſed to provide for them. He had 
em firſt in quality of ſervants, and gave 
*em work to do, which (tho? at firſt diſ- 
taſteful) ſoon became extremely dele&- 
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able, —He inſiſted upon their confidence 
in him, as a ind and indulgent maſter, — 
for this, ſaid he, will be a means of keep- 
ing them ſteady to their duty. He aſſur'd 
em that they ſhould have their wages 
punctually paid, and become at laſt his 
adopted ſons. He let them know that 
they were unable / to do their work, 
as to merit the high ſtation to which he 
intended to advance them, and therefore 
that 1t proceeded entirely from his good 
will: —Nevertheleſs, he would have 'em, 
by all means, do the utmgft in their power 
to obey all his commands, and that ſhou'd 
Ttand inſtead of abſolute performance. — 
Accordingly—he took ſervants—ſome 
good—ſome bad—and ſome indifferent, 
who far'd—or are to fare—as the world 
ſuppoſes, according to their different be- 
haviour.—In proceſs of time there aroſe 
amongſt the ſervants ſeveral odd, unac- 
N countable 
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countable fellows, who would not act in 
the ſame manner as did their fellows, 
they refus'd to obey their maſter's com- 
mands at all; and, what ſeem'd very odd. 
to the reſt of their companions, they. 
profeſs'd that they lov'd their maſter as 
well, nay. better than the very beſt of 
them: That they. certainly depended 
more upon his kindneſs and good-will,. 
and did not doubt of becoming his 
adopted ſons ſooner than any of their fel- 
low-ſervants. They alledged, more- 
over, that if they did any thing towards 
obtaining what was promiſed, they ſhould 
then ſeem to claim a ſort of right thereto, 
and that would in ſome meaſure leſſen 
his kindneſs, from which they were aſſu- 
red he could not go upon any account. 
Twas upon that account that they abſo- 
lutely refus'd to work with the other ſer- 
vants, and, in the vineyard, either idly 

E 3 hung 
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hung upon their ſpades, or did miſchief 
to the vines; for, ſaid they, if we do 
what he poſitively forbids, it cannot leſ- 
ſen us in his eſteem. They inſiſted 
that it argued more kindneſs, and re- 
dounded more to their maſter's honour 
to be generous to them, than to take no- 
tice of ſuch who could (tho? but in an in- 
finite ſmall degree) plead value receiv'd. 


Now, as this belief of theirs was ſo 
ſtrong, that nothing could get it from 
them, they went on in their own way, and 
would not ſo much as do a hand's turn— 
and perſiſted that there was no manner of 
occaſion for it. ——Inſtead of ſtaying in 
the houſe then, and looking after affairs, 
they ſlipt out into the ſtable, park, or 
dove-court, to hear one of their inform'd 
or enlighten'd ſervants hold forth, up- 
on the propriety of a man's believing 

that 
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that he ſhould have a reward for belie- 
ving that he ſhould have it, and perſuade 
them that this was the only true title to 
it after which they all were to kneel 
down in the pigeon dirt, and pray 
heartily that it ſhould be as they deſir'd. 
Theſe ſervants maintain'd that, as there 
was no neceſſity to do even the beſt thing 
in the world to recommend themſelves 
to their maſter, ſo nothing either wicked 
or miſchievous could ever make them 
forfeit his good graces.—The firſt thing 
they did therefore was—to get all the 
maidens in the houſe with child : They 
proved this to be the right thing by a 
paſſage in the old will—I1zcreaſe and mul- 
tiply—and to it they went. In the 
next place, (as they often had occaſion 
for money) they broke open cabinets and 
buroes, and took what their neceſſities 


requir'd, And becauſe cabinets, cheſts 
| He 
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of drawers, Sc. were not always in their 
way, they ran 1n debt with their repro- 
bate fellow-ſervants, as they calPd them, 
with a full intention never to pay them 
.again one ſingle farthing. It thrown 
into jail, and at laſt, out of mere compaſ- 
ſion, releas'd by thoſe very reprobates, 
they never ſo much as return'd thanks 
for the favour;—and alledg'd that they 


were not at all oblig'd to them for the 


payment of their debts—for if their deity 
Eolus had not blown it into their heads, 
they would never have done 1t.—- They 
did alfo many other things in the family, 
which (to any perſon not of their way of 
thinking) would at leaſt be /uſpeed to 
be unjuſt; ſuch as embezzling their ma- 
ſter's goods ;—and the little he commit- 
ted to their care to trade withall, they 
were not content to make no uſe of it at 
all, by burying it in the ground, (as the 

ſervant 
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ſervant mentioned in the will did) but 
they pawn'd and oftentimes ſold it, and 
receiv'd little in return for it, but an up- 
heap'd meaſure of credulity, that they 
ſhould be better treated by their maſter 
than thoſe ſervants who had made it their 
endeavour at all times to do his will and 
pleaſure ;—who were allo no breakers 
of cabinets, Sc.— no contractors of debt 
with their fellow-ſervants—no embez- 
zlers of their maſter's goods, and had the 
money committed to their charge (when 
call'd upon) to ſhew, and with intereſt 


tOO. 


Theſe ſervants were then to be better 
uſed, becauſe they had a greater ſhare of 
confidence in their kind maſter, and alfo 
becauſe it was more for his honour (as 
hinted above) to make thoſe happy who 


never troubled their heads about his 
com- 
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commands, or about avoiding doing 
thoſe words or actions which he poſi- 
tively forbad them to ſpeak or do; for 
this, ſaid they, was the pink of civility and 
kindneſs. —Another reaſon for their be- 
haviour was this: As their maſter had ſo 
often told them that, after all their pains 
and trouble, they muſt allow themſelves 
to be unprofitable, unworthy ſervants, it 
was therefore to be concluded, that the 
greater ſhare of unworthineſs they were 
poſſeſs'd of, ſo much the more worthy 
they ſhould be accounted by their be- 
nevolent maſter. 


Thus far you have the Martiniſts ac- 
count of the Eolean tenets. My ob- 
ſervation is this That the rogues ſtate 
the caſe fair enough indeed; - but then 
they don't ſee (neither can they fee till 
they are inſtructed by our leaders) into 

the 
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the reaſons of acting amongſt theſe odd 
fellows, as they are pleas'd to name them. 
If they'd any brains in them, they would 
know (that beſides their maſter's kind- 


neſs towards them in rewarding them for 


doing nothing - or doing miſchief juſt 
as it came into their noddles—as alſo be- 
cauſe it redounded more to his honour) 


that there is a better account to be given, 


why the ſervants did not chuſe to ſet 
their hands to work—and that is, becauſe 
the words of the author of the will him- 
ſelf, in that reſpect, are much in their fa- 
vour ;—and from which they gather, that 
they are not enjoin'd to do any one thing 
to which they have no inclination. —The 
paſſage 1s this—my yoke is eaſy, and my bur- 
den light. 


Now, theſe ſervants make it appear 
very plain, that, by the yoke or burden, 
he 
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he could not mean working; for that is 
not an eaſy yoke, or a light burden, to 
men of exalted minds, like them, who 
love freedom. Believing, alone, muſt 
then be underſtood by the light burden, 
for that indeed 1s no very grievous-yoke 
to any one for he may trip away with it 
with the greateſt eaſe and pleaſure. I 
adviſe therefore all your groaners under 
their burdens —whether- they be Mar- 
tiniſts, Peteriſts, or Fack's men—or any 
other ſort of. Eoliſt (not ſo full blown: 
as ourſelves) to open their mouths from 
ear to ear, and receive the comfortable 
doctrine which flows from the upper 
vent-hole of our redoubtable orator ;,— 
who will not higgle with them in a vain 
and fruitleſs endeavour to make their 
yokes or burdens lighter, but, with a 
fingle turn of his thumb, will throw them 
quite off their backs, ſo that, for the fu- 
ture, 


Forth. 
pily ended—any enterprizing genius is 
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ture, they ſhall have no more plague nor 


torment with them. 


All manner of reprobates then are to 
repair to his tabernacle—(as coſtive as 
poſſible ) that they may be the better 
enabled to retain what is put into them; 
teſt, going out at the lower vent-hole, 
the good man ſhould have labour in vain. 
They will ſoon find—to their no little 
Joy—that the wholſome blaſt (after vari- 
ous ſtruggles-and grumblings, which 1g- 
norant men only take for the dry gripes 
or cholic, becauſe of the patient's roar- 
ing and making ugly faces, and at laſt 
falling down into inſtructive and edfying 
fits) may after a double or two about 
the bowels, ſtomach, head, &c.—come 
out in the ſhape and character of holding- 
This performance once hap- 


almoſt 
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- almoſt equally qualified with the doctor 
himſelf, to ſet up in the puffing way, to 
eaſe the rich of their ſuperfluities, and 
take from the poor (what greatly hinders 
them in their journey to bliſs)—all they 
have: For certainly (in the race ſet be- 
fore us) nothing is ſo great an impedi- 
ment as money, though it be ever ſo 
little. | 


Our adverſaries call this uſage bar- 
barity:— But in this they again ſhew 
their profound ignorance of our ance- 
ſtor's will, in which we find an expreſ- 
ſion to vindicate us in this practice of 
ours—Bleſſed are the poor, ſaith he, for 
theirs is the, &c, —— Now, if that is the 
caſe, the poorer they are, ſo much the 
more bleſſed: And pray are not theſe 
poor under very great obligations to our 


orator, for making them compleatly ſo ? 
I 
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I ſhall now take the liberty to give my 
readers ſome inſtructions concerning the 
falutary puffs of our ever-to-be-admir'd, 
moſt charming orator. When you have 
once receiv'd them, take care to keep 
your mouths well clos'd—bottle them up 


ſafe that they may not eſcape, and they 
will ſhew their effects, ſometimes at the 


| inſtant of holding-forth, ſometimes after, 


If they are properly receiv'd, they gene- 


| rally ſwell the patients to a vaſt degree, 


cauſe them to turn up the whites of their 
eyes, ſomething like their orator, 
They wrinkle their faces, and make them 
appear (not as the reprobates would have 


tit, like baboons) but like truly pious 


Eoliſts. They cauſe them oftentimes to 


2X roar (not like town-bulls, as thoſe rogues 
= would inſinuate) but like muſical, ſweet- 


Pip'd brethren of the puffing ſociety.-— 
But above all, my friends, take care of 
your 
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your lower vent, for many, who have not 
been cautious in this particular, have ſuf- 
fer'd greatly by it;—for what they have 
taken in at one end has eſcaped out at 
the other.——Now this, being always a 
ſcandal both to themſelves and the fra- 
ternity, they ſhould endeavour to conceal 


FE as much as poſſible; but the report and 


alſo the ſavour will, notwithſtanding, 
often break out, and now and then reach 
even the orator himſelf. 


CHAP. X. 


T Aving (in my own opinion at leaſt) 
got the better of theſe Martiniſts, 
I am now a little more at liberty to give 
the world a true and impartial account 
of us Eoliſts—and let it be the judge 
whether we don't travel the eaſieſt and 

the 
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the moſt likely road to come at bliſs.-— 
Firſt and foremoſt then—we are a free, 
ſociable, unconfin'd people, who have no 
reſtraints laid upon us, but to appear re- 
gularly at the meeting or tabernacle ;— 
in other reſpects we live at large. And 
indeed theſe tabernacles we have, only, 
that we may avoid all occaſion of offence 
to the reprobates: We affect thereſore to 
look like them with their temples; but 
our favourite place to hold forth is 
in the open air, becauſe Zhere our 
deity hath the freer egreſs and regreſs : 
For which purpoſe we generally chuſe a 
waſte piece of ground—(if near the gal- 
lows ſo much the better)—for we there- 
by inure our followers to a frequent 
ſight of it, and we at the ſame time are 
careful to let them know, that thoſe very 
actions which, in reprobates, richly de- 


ſerve it, are, in them, no faults at all. 
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Are not theſe then comfortable prin- 
| ciples? Who in their ſenſes would not 
embrace them? —— For the further 
encour gement therefore of thoſe who 
are deſirous to be blown up into Eo- 
liſts, Vil now ſhew what great bencfit 
we are of to the nation in general ;— 
how much we contribute to the improve- 
ment of it in arts and ſciences; and 
particularly in what an immenſe degree 
huſbandry and our manufactures are the 
the better for us—I ſay the word—I'I 
Jhew it. 


CHAP. XI. 


FN. natural. philoſophy (and eſpecially 
L that part of it call'd pneumatics) we 
are, of all men, the moſt expert; and 
our experiments ſucceed beyond all ex- 
pectation 


„ 

pectation. We are, (as hinted at in the 
laſt chapter) by the inſtructions of our 
leaders, very careful to keep faſt the con- 
tents receiv'd into our bottles, at the 
ſame time our inſtructors have the art of 
parting with it at pleaſure, and can make 
of themſelves almoſt a vacuum hat 
little therefore remains within them, 
muſt of courſe be greatly rarefied.- 

As then it is the property of air to 
ruſh in from all-fides towards the rarefied 
part, it happeneth—that when any well- 
qualified holders-forth chuſe to take a 
walk into the country for the edifying of 
the brethren, or the converſion of repro- 
bates, they empty themſelves to a very 
few globles of air—the heat of their zeal 
immediately rarefies' what remains; ſo 
that (as I ſaid before) they become next 
door to a walking vacuum. The buſi- 
neſs thus advanced, if they paſs by any 
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barn or field, the thraſher in the one, and 
the plower in the other, (if Eoliſts) begin, 
in an involuntary manner, to move. The 
air within the orator—and for a certain 
circle without, being, by hot zeal, attenu- 
ated, cauſes that which is contain'd with- 
in the thraſher, or the plowman, immedi- 
ately to have a tendency towards it; up- 
on which their inſides become tickled— 
after that, preſs'd—ſo that they advance 
the one towards the barn-door, and the 
other towards the hedge— the air inclu- 
ded in their bodies (not being able to 
eſcape) neceſſarily drives them towards 
the rarefied teacher, upon whom they are 
conſtrain'd to attend, at the expence of 
their day's wages —excluſive of the pen- 
ny given for repleniſhing their bottles 
with what, at the firſt impulſe, they 
might have loſt out of them. This 
wonderful rarefaction draws alſo your 
r | 3 mowers, 


— 
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mowers, ſwine-drivers, carters, nay far-- 
mers themſelves, in a moſt irreſiſtible 

manner, to leave their ſervants. to do juſt 

as they pleaſe, for days and weeks toge- 

ther. Indeed, if they were upon any 

other buſineſs but this, their families 

would be ſure to ſmart for it by want: 

But here tis quite the reverſe; for a huge 

ſhare of belief in this caſe ſerves inſtead 

of going to market, and their tables are 

in no great danger of wanting—at any 

time—a leg of mutton and turnips—or a 

gooſe--or ſomething very good at leaſt. — 

The Martiniſts think all this but an idle 
ſtory ;—but people like us—fill'd with 

the benign blaſts of Zolus--know it every 

word to be true. 


But, of all our friends—the taylors 


feem to be the moſt hearty cocks in this 
our windy cauſe, and are the ſooneſt of 
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boards, for the air contain'd in them is 
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any people living drawn from their ſhop- 


of a ſpringy nature, owing to their cab- 
bage diet. Their ſeat being tickliſh, 
and limbs active, at the very firſt motion 
(like Harleguins) they ſtart up, and, with 
a moſt admirable ſwiftneſs, move inceſ- 
ſantly towards their primum mobile. 
And, what is moſt extraordinary —if the 
ſnop- board be ever ſo long and the firſt 
taylor be only affected at the turn up 


of the whutes of his eyes they will all ſtart 


pretty near together, and (like hounds, 
who hunt the firſt dog who has got the 
ſcent) will go after their companion, and 
never ſtop till they come almoſt into con- 
tact with our wonderful man.——The 
ſhop-board is then adjourn'd; and where 
is the harm of all this, tho' the Martiniſts 
make ſuch a loud clamour at it ?—Pray, 
can't faith both cut out and make cloaths 

for 


191 
for their cuſtomers in their abſence ?— 


And is not this an eaſy and happy ſocie- 
ty, for whom journeyman Faith will, up- 
on the leaſt warning, work, and give 
them at any time a holiday? — Ny, 
moreover, will ſtand cook for their wives”, 
children's, and ſervants? dinner! O that 
the whole kingdom then would be ſo . 
wiſe as to become Eoliſts they might 
all of them live comfortably, without 
ſlaving their bones ;—and their families 
might dine (not at Duce Humphreys's, as 
the reprobates moſt maliciouſly repre- 
ſent it) but at Faith's table: And our 
good man has given us his word and ho- 
' nour, that this table will never want all 
manner of eatables and drinkables, 
5 0 This, therefore, I take to be the true 
4 meaning of that antient ſaying—Sing old 
roſe, and burn the bellows, In ſhort— 
ours is a moſt happy ſtate both for the 
maſter 
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maſter and miſtreſs of a family, to be 
releaſed from the plague and trouble of 
having their children inſtructed in Baby- 
loniſþ arts and ſciences——to be eas'd 
of the anxiety of ſaving money to. put 
them out apprentices to uleleſs trades, 
ſuch as only adminiſter to luxury and 
debauchery, and greatly prevent their 
twirling away to the tabernacle, or other 
meeting places, to hear the comfortable, 
editying (and I was almoſt going to ſay 
belly-filling) ' diſcourſes of our eighth 
wonder of the world. Conſider then, 
my readers, before it be too late—how 
much more eaſy and pleaſant it is to tra- 
vel a road ſinging Eolean hymns, than 
doing hard work as you go along—nay, 
what is worſe than any kind of work— 
running your noſes continually into 
thorns and briars? 


The 
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The Martiniſts (bad as their way is) are 
too partial in their admiſſion of travellers 
into it; whereas, our turnpike refuſes 
none :—The bawd, and her cuſtomers, 
male and female—who (whilſt they re- 
main'd reprobates) were continually pe- 
ſter d, plagu'd, teas'd, perplex'd, and 
hurried out of their lives, by a. certain 
intruding thing call'd conſcience; which 
was every now and then buzzing in their 
ears, that their practices were male, and 
contrary to the directions in their an- 
ceſtor's will, (now become Eoliſis) are 
happily delivered from that ſlavery, and 
find that their doings are now no ways 
_ contradictory to the—myſtical—mean- 
ing of it at leaſt. This therefore af- 
fords molt inexpreſſible conſolation to 
Madam Gin, Mrs. Brimſtone, and Betty 
Shameleſs, that they can now, honeſtly, and 
without any interruption, follow their 


own 
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own / inclinations z that they can, like 


good and pious. women at the tabernacle, 
make uſe of the whites of their eyes, be- 
cauſe there's no occaſion to ſee, but to 
hear;— and, with the fame good hearts, 


can employ the blue, the black, the grey, 


the haſſel, or whatever colour elſe they 
conſiſt of to ſpy out Hobby Horſes, 
both for their Eolean and profane cu- 
ſtomers—at their return- home.. 


- Happy, happy mayeſt thou be, thou 
moſt admirable teacher, who haſt ſeen 


ſo direfily indirefly, or any other way 


whatſoever, into the hearts of thy fol- 
lowers, and has tied them, or united them 
to thee, with ſuch pleaſing bands; who 
haſt taught them to put on the new man, 
withou that ſenſeleſs Martinean method 
of putting off the old. 


Now 
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Now theſe reprobates cannot ſee the 
force of this kind of reaſoning ; and in- 
deed how ſhould they ?—for it can only 
appear to our orator's and his journey- 
men's eyes, and to all others, for whom 
they have been pleas'd to make ſpectacles. 
Theſe fooliſh mortals ſtrip into buff be- 
fore they put on the new man, but the 
enlightened children do not fo; for as 
men put coat upon waiſtcoat, ſo we place 
the new man upon the old—and thus we 
have him under confinement ; and-if he 
becomes refractory, or does any thing 
which might bring upon us the leaſt 
diſgrace with our adverlaries, we button 
him up cloſe, and to all intents appear 
to be the new man. 


The afore-named ladies, when- they 
go to the tabernacle, that they may give 
no offence, button up in this manner ; 

"En and 
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and when they come home again, either 
unbutton or pull off their outward gar- 
ments, when they have a fancy to amuſe 
themſelves with d-mn--g, rip g, tear--g, 
dr--k--g, or talking b——y ;—and it is 
only buttoning their coats when they go 
out again, and they become as innocent 
and as harmleſs as doves. 


Great then are the privileges and ad- 


vantages of us Eoleans above all other 
people of the world; dull and ſtupid 
then muſt they be, eſpecially Martin's 
race, to talk of making themſelves clean 
hearts, and putting away the evil of 
their doings ;-———eſchewing evil, and 
learning to do good :—Silly mortals, to 
take ſo much Pains and trouble, when 
they may, without it, be as clean as heart 
could with :—Idle folks, to talk of ſin- 
ning no more, leſt a worſe thing happen 
"0 unto 
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unto them; whereas—we, happy crea- 
tures—can fin as much, and as often as 
we pleaſe, and, at the ſame time, not fin 
at all; that is—after we have a com- 
petent time attended upon our dear 
Mr. ——'s diſcourſes. 


CHAP. XI. 


E it known to all the dwellers up- 

on the.face of the earth—(and I 
wiſh that there was ſame contrivance to 
carry it to the moon, and all the other 
planets).that Mr. has eſtabliſhed a 
doctrine the moſt comfortable, the moſt 
efficacious to make men quiet and eaſy, 
has chalked out for them the plaineſt 
road to walk on to the Land of Bliſs ;— 
and, to make his ſcheme the more cer- 
tain of. anſwering, he has endeavoured 


8 — 
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to prevent all manner of diſagreements 
and ichiſms 1n his turnpike; has there- 
fore ſtrongly recommended a good un- 
derſtanding, or ſocial love, amongſt the 
brethren; particularly between the males 


and females, in whom he has obſerved a 


certain magnetic quality, which he in- 
tends ſhould be the cement of his ſo- 


ciety—a means of their ſticking cloſe 


together. 


Now this attraction is not polar, like 
that of the loadſtone and needle, but is 
equatorial ; the magnetic point being 
about the half-way” between the two 
extremes. . 


He was the more induced to bring 
chis quality into his ſcheme, becauſe he 
Had, not long ago, read in a certain book, 
That a ſubtetranean ſociety in the ſouth 
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of France (remarkable for cloſe brother- 
ly and ſiſterly love) were puſhed for- 
ward by this principle. 


He was pretty good at projecting 
himſelf, yet he choſe rather to proceed 
upon the labours of one who had ſo 
great a character as this magician of 
France.—He thought once of travelling 
thither — but there were two reaſons 
againſt it; the one was, he did not chuſe 


to venture himſelf in a Peteriſt coun- 


try; and the other, leſt it ſhould get 
wind, and he ſhould loſe the honour of 
being the projector and encourager of 
the magnetic attraction amongſt his 
harmleſs and innocent doves ;,—ſo—if 
Poſſible — he was reſolved to go there 
in a dream, which was the leaſt expenſive 
and leſs hazardous way of any. It was 
not long before he had the opportunity 


of 
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of ſatisfying his curiofity to the full, as 
you'll find in the next chapter. 


C. HA P.. XIII. 


WAS upon the 28th or 29th of 

_ October, 1734 — there or there- 

R abouts, 25 minutes after twelve, as he 
was laid upon his back in bed, he dream- 
ed that he was, by ſome 1avilible being, 
carried into the ſouth of France; and 
that he was ſet down in a moſt ſuperb 
city the amuſements of which would 
have been apt to have drove any one 
but himſelf from his purpoſe ; but upon 
buſineſs he came, and to buſineſs he im- 
mediately went: The firſt thing he did, 
was to make inquiry about the magician, 

' whoſe tabernacle or meeting-houſe was 


| ibterrancan,—He was  anſycred by ſe-, 
veral 
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veral people, That they knew not where 
his hold was, but wiſh'd they did, that 
they might have the pleaſure of roaſting, 
boiling, or making black puddings of 
him, for a ranting, roaring, * 
fon of a b——h. 


This anſwer ſtruck Mr. upon 
heaps, eſpecially as he expected that the 
gentleman was univerſally known and 
eſteemed ———No—he was hated, and 
fought after to be ſent out of the world, 
becauſe he fold (by wholeſale) leave to 
exert that magnetic quality, which the 
Peterifts ſold by ſmall portions only, and 
repeated it often. At this rebuff he 
grew very penſive, nay, almoſt melan- 
choly, and wander'd about he knew not 
whither.— Chance directed his ſteps in- 
to the country (as he thought) about half 
a _ s journey. Ile now-abſolutely 
G deſpaired 


— 
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deſpaired to make any thing out con- 
cerning his buſineſs, when, in an unfre- 
quented part of a wood into which he 
had ſtrolled, he eſpied a trap- door left 
open, I ſuppoſe careleſsly, by ſome per- 
ſon or other. At the firſt he was not a 
little ſtartled; but, being by nature cou- 
rageous, he ſoon recover'd from his ſur- 
prize;—and alſo, being brim-full of cu- 
rioſity, he approached to the brink of the 
paſſage, and, groaping with hands and 
feet, found that the deſcent was eaſy, 
and by ſtone ſteps. Down he goes 
ſhuts the trap and purſues his journey 
(dark as it was) thro? narrow and crook- 
ed paſſages, making his hands his fore- 
-runners to ſave his noſe; which method 
ſucceeded, though not without ſome few 
rubs upon the bark of it. :Thro' many 
windings our adventurer marches, ſome- 


rimes almoſt reſolv d to turn back again; 
when 
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when, lo! to his great joy, a light ap- 
pears, which, upon a nearer approach, 
he found to be a farthing candle ſtuck 
againſt the ſide of the rock, To him— 
this diminutive emiſſion of light ſeem'd 
as bright as the moſt glorious chande- 
lier.—He ſprings forward, crying as he 
went—courage—there are men in this ca- 
vern——who either ſell or buy candles, or per- 
haps both, Many more curious reflec- 
tions he makes, which are not neceſſary 
noty to relate. He paſs'd the auſpicious 
luminary, aad, by the help of its ſplen- 
dour, arrived at a ſpacious room, lighted 
up by juſt number three of the ſame ſort 
of tapers, —--They ſerv'd only to render 
viſible a large concourſe of what he at 
firſt judged to be ſpirits—but which he 
found to be people of both ſexes, aſſem- 
bled to pay their devotions to ſome deity 
or other, What ſort of folks they were 
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he could not tell, they might be Canni- 
bals for ought he knew. He was 
afraid yet fear a ſecond time gave way 
to curioſity ;—in he went but avoided 
the lights as much as poſſible, and with- 
drew to a corner, to obſerve what paſs'd 
amongſt them. Lou ſhall have it all 
in the next chapter. 


CHAP. XIV. 


EING fituated very commodiouſly, 
from his lurking place he ſaw a 
man mounted above the reſt, whom he 
judged to be the holder-forth. He ſtood 
between two out of the three candles; 
the. other was at ſome diſtance, and was 
intended to direct the ſteps of the people 
about the room. 


The 
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The ſpeaker made a moſt wonderful 
fine harangue, in praiſe of loving him in 
the firſt place; and then, of loving one 
another. Then he uſed violent motions 
with his head, face, and hands—and ut- 
ter'd the words increaſe and multiply three 
times, upon which there was an immedi- 
ate movement of the whole aſſembly.— 
One of the handſomeſt young females. 
advanced towards the holder-forth, and 
he reciprocally tended towards her. In 
what ratio the attraction was Mr. —— 
could not pretend to aſcertain ho- 
ever, he ſaw them come nearly to contact, 
and then ſtop: The reſt had alſo a ten- 
dency toward each other. He obſerved 
alſo—that male never halted at male, 
but kept on a regular pace till he arriv'd 
at ſome female, and then of a ſudden be- 
came ſtationary. —The female alſo acted 


Juſt in the ſame manner, 
6 3 At 
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At the ſight of theſe things our adven- 
turer cried out ivgnxe, I have found him. 
This is, I'm certain, Towdrionello's meet- 
ing cavern, the great founder and encou- 
rager of magnetical experiments. 


his exclamation ſomewhat diſturb'd 
the aſſembly z—but as they were all got 
greatly within the ſphere of one another's 
attraction, they did not much regard him. 
To be however thoroughly ſatisfied if 
he was right in his conjecture, he addreſ- 
ſed himſelf to a middle- aged gentleman 
(who had the appearance of a ſea cap- 

tain, and was but juſt arrived) in theſe 
words; “ May a ſtranger, fir, be in- 
dulged with an anſwer, from your good 
nature, to a few queſtions ?” The gen- 
tleman was juſt going to make him a re- 
ply, when a young lady, who had got 


within the ſphere of his attraction, was 
* 
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tending towards him with the velocity 
of The gentleman found the 
equatorial regions affected, and could 
not help having alſo a tendency towards 
the lady: So—at parting—he juſt vouch- 
ſafed to let him know that, at any 
other time—or in any other place—he 
ſhould be much at his ſervice, and would 
indulge his queſtions as long as he 
pleaſed, but that now duty call'd him; 
lo away he ſaid, and (in the ſailors? 
phraſe) he and his female were not long 
before they brought up together. Our 
genius was not a little mortified at ſuch 
behaviour as this; but, however, addreſ- 

| ſed a handſome young fellow next, and 
urged to him his former requeſt _— 
The youngfter hoped that he would not 
take it amiſs that he could not at preſent 
comply with his deſire ; becauſe— that, 
finding himſelf juſt upon the motion, he 


muſt 


| 
| 
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mult needs make the beſt of his way to- 


wards an attracting object, at no great 
diſtance off. So ſaying—directs his 
courſe towards a beautiful young widow. 


Worſe and worſe, tliought our adven- 
turer; yet, not at all diſcouraged, made 
his next application to a merchant, who 
gave him no anſwer at all, but puſh'd to- 
wards the wife of a cuſtom-houſe officer, 
and made a ſeizure of her. -The lady 
being moved pretty near the ſame time, 
they ſoon came to a balance of accounts, 
Aſtoniſh'd, confounded, Sc. at the be- 
haviour of his own ſex, he reſolv'd to try 
the females, what he could make of them. 
He deſfir'd a fat, hard-favour'd lady (moſt 
richly dreſs'd, and ſtuck with diamonds, 


Oc.) to ſolve his doubts; but, inſtead of a 


reply, ſhe rubb'd by him ſo forcibly as al- 


molt to overſet him, and, Jehu-like, drove 
on 
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on to a luſty young fellow, lady what d' ye 
call em's coachman ;—and, when arriv'd 
at a proper diſtance, ſhe pull'd up.— 
*T was ſtrange! *twas- wond'rous ſtrange 
indeed ! that no reaſonable anſwer (or 
ſcarce any anſwer at all) could be got to 
the gentleman's reaſonable requeſts |— 
However, he reſolv'd to obſerve the mo- 
tions of the company ;—and, whilſt he 
was thus employ'd, he ſpied a young 
damſel inclining his way; ſhe was not in- 
deed attracted by him, (for as yet he had 
no ſhare of the magnetic quality in him) 
but by a young man, who unluckily that 
night was not reciprocally attracted by 


her, but had (before ſhe arriv'd) come 


' almoſt to contact with a very pretty nun, 
who, in diſguiſe, had crept under ground, 
and was poſſeſs d with the magnetic qua- 
lity to a moſt inſufferable degree, un- 


known as yet to che brawny generation 
of 
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of friars, At the ſight of the nun the 
magnetic quality ſuffer'd a great check, 


and ſhe ſtopt juſt in the front of Mr. Ora- 
tor , and gave him one of the moſt 
bewitching looks that ever female be- 
ſtow'd upon male, he never was more 
_ ſurpriz'd, nor better pleas'd, than at that 
very moment, Said he to himſelf, I 
hope this lady is as affable as beautiful: 
I ſhall perhaps now have anſwers which 


will ſatisfy me to the full. With that 


he began— Fair excellence, if any par- 
ticular attachment does not draw your 
ladyſhip to any other part of this inchant- 


ed place, will you give me leave to aſk. 


your ladyſhip a few queſtions ? To 


which ſhe mildly replied, 4 Sir—taken 


with your moſt unuſual phiz and figure, 
and perceiving alſo that you was a ſtran- 
ger here, I could not help regarding you. 
I make no doubt but you have ſuffer'd 

ſome 
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ſome inconveniences ariſing from the re- 
ligious zeal of our votaries, which-cauſes 
them, at ſuch times as theſe, with ardour 
to reſpect only one another ;—for, as 
ſworn brothers and ſworn ſiſters, they are 
intitled only to each other's regard. 
Now, as your ſettled, grave, and gentle- 
man- like countenance promiſed an in- 
cręeaſe of a worthy member, and alſo an 
increaſe of , I could not refrain 
throwing off that reſerve, which ladies of 
our way of thinking ſhould have towards 
thoſe who are not of us ;—I am therefore 
come to offer my ſervice to you in any 
capacity in which you may be pleas'd to 
command me.” 


L ro8 J 


CH AP. XV. 


O fair a ſpeech, from ſo fair a lady, 
baniſh'd all his chagrin—compog'd: 


his ruffled mind in a twinkling. 
Charming maid, replied our charming 
man, how ſhall I expreſs my gratitude 


for this unparallel'd kindneſs ?—lI am 


unable, from top to toe, to repay it.” 

« Odear fir, ſaid ſhe, you make too great: 
a merit of what I have offer'd to you; 
tis in my nature to do. kind things—to 
grantfavours—eſpecially to thoſe of your 
moſt engaging appearance. But you 


was mentioning ſome queſtions you had 
to aſk me, which I ſuſpect are concern- 
ing wht you have heard and ſeen in our 
aſſembly ; I beg therefore, fir, that you 


will uſe me with the utmoſt freedom, 
(the 
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(the freer, I aſſure you, the better) and 
you may depend upon my ſincere endea- 
yours to eaſe both your body and mind 
of any load which may in the leaſt incom- 
mode them.” ““ Madam, quoth he, 
your goodneſs emboldens me to ſpeak; 
and indeed your charms would almoſt 
make a dumb man talk: And—believe 
me, -ma'm, you ſhall-find me-a man of 
truth, one that will ſtand Riff to his text, 
one that will not give out ſo long as he 
can hold up his argument. — Jo tell 
your ladyſhip, therefore, the plain truth, 
I am a perfect ſtranger in theſe ſubterra- 


nean abodes, and indeed in the dominions 


which contain them..—I am a native of 
2. country beyond ſea, abounding with 
ſects and opinions—ſo many—and fo ab- 
furd—that a wiſe man cannot—with a 
ſafe conſcience join in any of them, 1 
have canvaſꝭ d them all, have extracted 

U the 
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the marrow from every one of them, out 
of which I have compos'd a ſect, call'd 
the Zolean, or Puffing Sect. But hearing 
(and alſo reading) of a magnetic quality 
introduced, with wonderful ſucceſs, into 
a ſet in the ſouth part of France— 
by which it was cemented cloſer than 
even ſtone and terrace mortar— I was not 
eaſy till I came to be inſtructed in the 
myſteries of this ſect the founder of 
which, if I miſtake not, is the renown'd 
Totodrionello of Toulon. I could not be 
eaſy, I ſay, for I imagin'd that no ſociety 
could be fully compleat without this 
moſt efficacious magnetic operation. 


«I inquir'difithe city for the meeting- 
houſe, or tabernacle, of your holder-forth, 
but without ſucceſs, and was almoſt per- 
ſuaded to give over the ſearch, —When, 


I wandered in a wood, (wrapt.up in 
thought 
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. 
thought, ſo profound as to take away all 
conſideration of my danger from rob- 
bers from beaſts of prey from hunger 
and thirſt and from many other in- 
conveniences, too tedious to mention to 
your Ladyſhip) I was ſurprized with the 
ſight of a.trap-door;—ſurprized indeed! 
for I had like to have tumbled into it. 
I recovered my fright, and advanced to 


the brink, and found a flight of ſtone- 
ſteps of eaſy deſcent. Curioſity excited, 


and fear reſtrained ; the firſt, however, 
got the better of the latter, and—down 


I went.” —At theſe laſt words, a darkneſs 
overſpread the charming eyes of the 


damſel—and down ſhe went, ſinking 


in the arms of Mr. Orator ; but fal- 


ling with her cheek againſt his, the 
warmth thereof ſoon brought her to her- 
ſelf again when ſhe faintly uttered 
$hele words :==* Dear fir, did you take 


Lare 
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care to ſhut the trap-door after you?“ 
Indeed, madam, I did.“ Then I am 
at eaſe, added ſhe.—If you had not, our 
lives and fortunes would have gone to 
wreck and ruin, What brother—or 
ſiſter could have been ſo careleſs as to 
have left it open ? If you had not ſhut 
it, fir, the reprobates might have ſoon 


been upon us, and we been abſolutely 


for ever undone.” What reprobates, 
quoth he?” “ I'Il tell you, ſays ſhe, when 
you and I become better acquainted.” 


Her obliging diſpoſition was now per- 
fectly recovered, and ſhe proceeded :— 


* Yow'll pardon me, good fir, for the per- 


plexity you ſaw me in at your relation, 
but J hope no unfortunate accident will 
interrupt us for the future; you will 
now have time to finiſh your narration z 
for I perceive our holder- forth hatli 
ceaſed 


* 
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ceaſed for the preſent to inſtruct us, and 


the whole aſſembly are admoniſhing one 


another by pairs; it will therefore be 
ſome time before he reſumes his diſ- 
courſe; by your ſtrict attendance to 
which, you will be touched with the 
magnetic quality, juſt as is a knife by 
rubbing againſt a loadſtone; after which 
you and I ſhall be better qualified for 
converſe.” — Mr. - obeyed her 
ladyſhip, and went on. | 


« | think, Ma'm, I was interrupted 
by you at the words, Down I wen Il 
therefore begin with them again. 80 
down I went, and purſued my way for 
ſome time, (hands before my face to 


guard my noſe) doubtful where all would 


end; when, lo, a light, dim indeed 
but joyſul to me, as a ſtar of the firſt 
magnitude to a failor, for by it I was 

H directed 
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directed to this venerable place—and © 


above all—to a ſight of your ladyſhip. 
Here Miſs dropt a curtſey.—Not know- 


ing what ſort of people the room con- 
tained, I conveyed myſelf into one of 
the darkeſt corners, where I could ſee and 


not be ſeen, and, with great attention, 


I liſtened to your ſpeaker; what he ut- 
tered was ſo full of love's comforts, that, 
were I of the feminine gender, I ſhould 
have been inclined to have regarded him 
with a favourable eye.—I obſery'd, that 
at the words, Increaſe and multiply (attend- 
ed with ſome vehement motions of the 
hands, head, and body, together with 
- ſuitable diſtortions of the eyes, noſe, 
mouth, Sc.) the whole aſſembly began 
gently to ſtir, and advance to each other; 
and that one in particular (equal to 
Venus herſelf) drew towards the holder- 


forth. 
Theſe 
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c Theſe being ceremonies quite new 
to me, I was deſirous of a little informa- 
tion concerning them; as alſo touching 
the manner of the worſhip uſed here: 
But all the aſſembly were ſo engaged 
about ſomething—I know not what-— 
that I might as well have ſpoke to ſo 
many poſts; and therefore happy I think 
myſelf to have met with your ladyſhip, 
who is ſo obliging as to promiſe me ſatiſ- 
faction in this or any other point. I at- 
tend therefore to hear, from your own 
mouth, an explanation of thoſe things, 
which to me, at preſent, ſeem ſo my- 
ſterious.“ 


A bluſh over-ſpread her beauteous 
cheeks - and — for the firſt time — ſhe 
caſt down her eyes; for what? that 
ſne might adjuſt her tucker. Then lift- 
ing them up again, in the ſtyle call'd 

H 2 lan- 
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languiſhing—ſhe, with a very muſical 
voice and accent, thus began : 


«I don't wonder, fir, at your being 
much taken with our inſtructor, for he 
is certainly a very raviſhing man.—He 
not only ſpeaks words of comfort him- 

ſelf, but his pupils learn to do ſo too, 
and in time they are inſtructed to raviſh 
one another. In ſhort, ſir, he is a pro- 
found magician, and Towdrionello is his 
name ; he is wiſer--by many bow-ſhots-- 
than the eaſtern magi themſelves. 


% He has found out that, in every 
male and female, there is much magnetic 
virtue, and that what we call Love is a 
Forcible exertion of it: That the female 
carries about her the magnet, and the 


ne 
-male bears the needle : That the attrac- = 
tion between them is not like your com- n. 


mon 
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mon magnet and needie;—that is to ſay, 
polar ;—no—'tis equatonal ;—that is to 
ſay again—equidiſtant from both poles. 


„He does not pretend, indeed, to 
determine the ratio, by which two per- 
ſons attract each other, whether accord- 
ing to the ſquare, or any other diſtance; 
but contents himſelf with obſerving, (for 
you muſt know that his philoſophy is 
chiefly experimental) that when they 
come within the ſphere of attraction, the 
tendency 1s as various as the diſpoſitions; 
ſome are flow and phlegmatic; ſome 
alert; ſome frolickſome; and others 
hey-go-mad. 


«Tt differs alſo from common mag- 
netiſm, in this reſpect, viz. That where 
as the common loadſtone and needle 
proceed always immediately to contact 
| H 3 theſe 
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theſe do not; as you yourſelf could not 
help obſerving in our ſiſters and brothers, 
for there was a grand pauſe. 


* There is another thing too worthy 
of notice, i. e. in day-light, candle-light, 
or any other light-—if any one ſees the 
leaſt, the magnet and needle will not 
proceed to contact - but, in the dark, the 


virtue is moſt prodigious. 


« Now, as the doctrine of love, deli- 
vered by our leader, is nothing elſe but 


the exertion of the magnetic virtue re- 


ſiding in the males and females, and as 
we are bound to practiſe whatever he 
delivers you might take notice 
that at ſome particular ſigns, which fol- 
lowed the conjuration of his words, the 
quality began to work inceſſantly, and 


each individual to tend with its equator 
to- 


ſwer the intention of our holy man. 
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towards the equator of ſome other indi- 
vidual, but could not—(upon account 
of the lights, though they were but the 
ſplendour of farthing candles) proceed 
to contact. 


Have patience then—and at the 
next cabaliſtical words the lights will be 
extinguiſhed, and each member will an- 


You can indeed have no ocular, but you 


may feel about for a demonſtration if you 


pleaſe. —In a reaſonable time the experi- 
ments will be over—and the harangue 
(at the renewal of the lights) will begin 
again, at which time I ſhall leave you 
for a few moments, and ſtep to inform 
the orator with your eager deſire of con- 
verſion, who (by a particular application 
of his diſcourſe to you) will furniſh both 
your uur and inward man with no 

ſmall 
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ſmall portion of ardour and fervency in 
our way: You will then be upon a 
footing with myſelf; — and fo, at the next 
extinction of lights, I ſhall be able to 
| ſhew you a little of the practical part of 
our reh1g10n,—lI aſſure you, ſir, that no- 
thing on my ſide ſhall be wanting to 
— the doctrine n * that 
moſt wonderful man.“ 1104 


She finiſhed her reply, and gave ſo 
ſatisfactory an account of their doctrine, 
and ſo raviſhing a deſcription of their 
practice, that, after he was touched with 
the virtue of magnetiſm by the ſpeaker, 
he longed: to ſee ſome kind hand put out 
the lights. —He had his wiſh not long 
after; for the magician himſelf (firſt 
turning up the whites of his eyes, and 
muttering ſome words) performed the 
office of extinguiſher of his two lights, 
and- 


L 


and made ſigns to put out the third. 
Then (had you been an owl, a cat, or a 
bat) you might have ſeen the force of 
magnetiſm work in great perfection. 


As for our adventurer the practical 
part of magnetiſm gave him ſo much 
glee and had ſo great effect upon his 
animal ſpirits that it put him into the 
grand flutter, and cauſed him, much 
againſt his inclination, to awake - ſoftly 
pronouncing theſe words; “ Moſt 
charming and moſt raviſbing young 
lady.“ 


e 


being now broad awake, 


R. 
M reflects with pleaſure upon his 
dream, and ſays thus to. himſelf—This 


muſt certainly, be a true repreſentation of, 
what 


ES 


what 1s practis'd in that happy ſubterra- 


nean ſociety; F am certainly beholden to 
ſome kind ærial being (of which there are 
many hovering about to ſerve ſuch good 
men as myſelf) for this great diſcovery. 
once thought of taking a voyage, but 
now am well ſatisfied without it ;—my 
dream ſhall ſerve inſtead thereo.—and I 
ſhall not be the firſt man who hath poſ- 
ſeſs*d people's heads with his dreams.— 
But why do I fay a dream—tis more 
than a dream tis a revelation— I'll ſtand 
to it—nay, I'Il ſwear it, if there's occa- 
ſion; and I think I know the marks of a 
revelation better than any man living, 


Our charming ſoul from that time 
join'd magnetiſm with his Eolean tenets, 
and has compos'd a ſyſtem as far above 
all others, as St. Paul's ſteeple is higher 
than my neighbour Dawſon's pigſtye ;— 

| and 
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and now we are happily puſh'd on by 
Eoliſtical blaſts and magnetical pulls, in 
a compound ratio. — He firſt blows us up 
to a wonderful degree of perfection, and 
then finiſhes all by the magnetic touch, 
and we are impower'd to become as lo- 
ving as we pleaſe. His, in ſhort, are 
ſuch engaging doctrines, that *tis very 
ſtrange all the world don't embrace them. 


The Martini/ts alledge all. this is fin— 
why, ſo.it would be to them, for they are 
ſuch a ſet of people that they can't help 
ſinning every hour of the day: 
But we (ſticking cloſe to our orator) are | 
by him—in ſpite of our teeth—made 
ſuch good folks, that, let us do what we | 
will, we ſhall have no occaſion afterwards 
to repent of it. Repentance only ſuits 
our crack-brain'd adverſaries; therefore | 
vive Porateur—for he is ſuch a jewel as 

never 
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never liv'd upon earth; whatever he ad- 
viſes is ſure to be right, however con- 
tradictory it may ſeem to our anceſtor's 
will. I ſhall give you a few inſtances 
thereof. He is moſt aſſuredly in the 
right, when he adviſes even the pooreſt 
of the poor to give all their poor ſtock 
to the poor, i. e. to his poor ſelf; —for 
who can have a better right to it than 
he, poor man, for all the pains which he 


takes, for he travels — both aſleep and 


awake into foreign countries, for the 
benefit of mankind. He is moreover 
ſure (as ſure as can be) that he is one of 


thoſe people who are pointed at by the 


will for a worthy perſon; becauſe, ſaith 
he, I am perſecuted by thoſe rogues the 
Pet erifts, Mart inſts, and Jack's men. — 
He is a wonderful man, and can do or 
ſay any thing with a ſafe conſcience; 
caa call hard names, without incurring 
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the danger of being placed amongſt the 
number of thoſe who uſe the paw words 
of Raca, or thou fool, He has a licence, 
I fay, to abuſe all your Marti niſt holders- 
forth, and can impower all his tollowers 
to do the fame, and yet they ſhall com- 
mit no manner of evil by ſo. doing :— 
But, on the contrary, ſhould our adver- 
faries abuſe our holy men—it would be 

unpardonable in them—they would ſure- | 
| ly be d—n'd for it—becauſe they have 
little or no ſhare of belief to ſupport them 


in any ſuch practice. 


We Zoleans, therefore, have all of us 
liberty to rail—1/, Becauſe it is a good 
thing to do ſo—for it ſhews zeal.— And, 
2dly, It is political—being a-moſt effec- 
tual way to keep our converts ſtaunch to 
us—for they ſtill retain and love the ex- 
erciſe of railing, notwithſtanding the 
great 
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great degree of perfection to which they 


have arrived; and the women eſpecially 
are ſafe by theſe means. 
is no ſin in us perfeCtioniſts ;—and in- 
deed whatever is uſeful to our ſociety, 


(though the will ſtares it ever fo in the 


face) is both good and holy. 


Mr. ———s alſo to be valued and 


eſteem'd by all reaſonable folks —becauſe 
he 18 no hireling.—-Indeed, I muſt own 


he often makes uſe of the words of the 


will, The labourer is worthy of his hire ;— 
but that ſignifies nothing. At firſt 
fight, indeed, he ſeems to be hir'd—-. e. 
for a penny a-week, paid to him even by 
the pooreſt; which (to a profane perſon, 
who knows nothing of our ways) may 


ſeem a bargain, a hireling bargain 


But any one of our ſect can eaſily diſco- 


ver that there is nothing at all like it; 


for 


This then 
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for he that is to pay is under no manner 

of reſtriction, for he may (if he pleaſes) 

give more, though he is not allowed 
to pay leſs; he may give two pence in- 

ſtead of one penny and there's no one, 

that T know of, will hinder him. 

You ſee then the difference between ours 

and the profane holders-forth. Their 

fipends are fix'd, they have what they 
call endowments, and are therefore hire- 

lings, 1. e. are hir'd for ſo much per annum. 

. Ours, indeed, have a rate per week, and 
therefore, at the firſt fight, ſeem ſo too: 

But *tis all for want of knowing better, 

for *tis as plain as can be, that, as our 

orators endeavour to ſqueeze as much 

as they can from their hearers, (over and 

above the contract) the bargain is, ip/o 

fatto, void, and conſequently they can't 
be accounted hirelings. And as the audi- 

tors are free to give above the ſtipulation 
| as 
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as much as they pleaſe, but nothing leſs, 
Mr. 18 alſo free (and I hope will 
always by: ready) with both hands to 
take it, and not inquire from whence it 


comes, whether out of a bureau, cabinet, 
or a_ huſband's breeches pocket (when 


_ aſleep). 


N. B. All this. can be done by us, 


(alva conſcientia) and that's more than 
any of the Martiniſis crew can pretend 
to. The profane don't ſcruple to call 


this downright roguery ; but thoſe who. 


are arriv'd at perfection eaſily find it out 
to be only ſaving knowledge. | 


Many are the things which the pro- 
fane lay to the charge of our holy men; 
but they are all the effect of envy only, 
at the, happy ſtate they have brought 
both themſelves and their followers to. 

Amongſt 
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Amongſt the reſt, they alledge that 
dur holders-forth take the bread out of 
thoſe very mouths, which the Martiniſts 
kindly and charitably endeavour to fill; 
for, out of thoſe very alms, they are ſo 
cruel as to receive weekly payments for 
hearing their diſcourſes. —This, I think, 
is ſoon anſwer'd :—Is not money given 
them to lay out; and pray—what more 
proper perſon or perſons in the kingdom 
can be found out, with whom they can 
lay it out better than with Mr. and 
his moſt worthy followers ? Does not he 
give them abundance of wind and cre- 
dulity for it ? and—if they muſt needs 
eat and drink, will not that ſame credu- 
lity (if it be ſtrong enough) bring in pro- 
viſions as well without money as with ? 


If the matter be ſo e undoubt- 
edly it is, becauſe we have it from the 
I dear 


—_ 


6 
dear man's own mouth what reaſon tan 


there be for complaint ? But fooliſh and 


deſperate people will be always grumb- 
ling; and indeed no one can be ſafe 


from their evil tongues. They fancy 
alſo that they hurt us much, when they 
ridicule our confeſſion of our ſins to our 
teachers, and ſay, That in his we enter- 
tain a favourite doctrine of the Peteriſts, 
againit which they and their forefathers 
have and ought to proteſt. 


Now 1 affirm, that in this aſſertion of 
theirs, they declare, That they have pro- 
teſted againſt one of the beſt things, one 
of the fineſt eſtabliſhments, in all Chri- 
ſtendom. 1 


As a ſhepherd, by his crook, has his 
{heep within his reach, and he can pull 
them to this ſide, thruſt them from him, 


1 os 
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or bring them back; ſo by the dint of 


confeſſion, Mr. has his followers 
under his thumb; and where, I pray 
you, can they be ſafer? 


This method ſerves many uſeful pur- 
poles, eſpecially—amongſt the female 
part of the hearers, who have always had 
a particular deſire to be unburdened of 
what 1s moſt troubleſome to them ; and 
happy is it for them, that he encourages 
them boldly to utter their complaints. 


CHA Þ: XVI. 
Mentioned, 1n the laſt chapter, that 
Mr. - was - perſuaded his dream 
was a revelation ;—in conſequence of 
which, he did not barely incorporate. 
magnetiſm with his Eolean ſcheme, but 
I 2 made 
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made it a very conſiderable part of it 
it 15 generally the finiſhing ſtroke. 


This new touch fo affected the Mar- 
Liniſts, (who were before ſufficiently diſ- 
-pkeaſed with his Eolean ſcheme) that they 
refuſed to let this angel of a man ſpeak 
any longer out of their temple oratorical 
machines, tho' he had as good a commiſ- 
ſton for ſo doing as any of them; ſo— 
poor ſoul, he was obliged to edify man- 
kind altogether ſub Dio, upon commons, 
under hedges--inchurch-yards--the ſteps 
of market-croſſes—-or from ſhop-win- 
 dows—was put to ſuch ſhifts, as many a 
pious man had been before him. 


Twus at his departure from the Mar- 
- tiniſts then, that the goodneſs of his diſ- 
; poſition and morals ſhone forth, by an 
£ immenſe oollection made for erecting an 
orphan 
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orphan hoſpital in a country calldG—,. 
many miles diſtance from hence, the 
erection of which was ſome-how—(he 
could not pretend to ſay) prevented.— 
However, he gave a mœc conſcientious 
account of the money to ; ſome 
people ſay, to nobody; but I don't be- 
lieve that altogether ; however—if he 
gives the account at the laſt day, it 1s 
enough; for he has no occaſion to rende® 
it to reprobates in this world. 


C H. A P. XVIII. 


A N D now, reader, you perhaps may 
be a little ſurprized, that I have 
ſo ſeldom made uſe of the word Turnpike, 
eſpecially as I propoſed, by the title, to 
ſhew the turnpike-road to the Land of 


Bliſs:— But don't be angry, and then II 
| I 3 tell 
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tell yu that I have been all this while 
doing ſomething towards it ; I have been 
ſpeaking of him who was the projector, 
and who is actually the turnpike-man, 
or, when he holds forth, appoints a de- 
puty to receive toll from the rich and 
poor, from blind and lame; in ſhort, 
from all ſorts, and from all fizes. But 
to come more to the purpoſe: Mr. 
I fay, has been at a very great expence 
in journies, dreams, revelations, and re- 
veries, to enlarge the road, and widen 
the ſtrait gate which leads to bliſs: Who 
then can have a better right to the pro- 
fits ariſing therefrom than he? and ix- 
deed—{(right glad am I to ſay it) no pro- 
jector of a turnpike in any part of Europe 
has had more ſucceſs, and no one could 
deſerve his money the twenty thouſandth 


part ſo well as himſelf, 


3 


The 
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The road was formerly (beſides the 
inconvenience of its narrowneſs) filled 
with nothing but thorns, briars, and 
rugged rocks—even the excellent author 
of the will (if you'll believe what the 
fooliſh Martigiſts ſay) was obliged to 
ſtruggle with theſe for want of a better 
road; and hath left it in charge to all his 
followers—that they, at all times, exert 
their might to break through thoſe dif- 
ficulties, notwithſtanding they are ſure” 
to come off with rents in their cloaths, 
and ſcratches in their bodies. 


Theſe gentry add, moreover—that by 
the thorns and briars, Sc. was meant a 
life of virtue and found morality, laid 
down in his writings—as difficult to at- 
tain, by meer human nature and human 
means, as to break through the afore- 


named impediments. 
But 
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But dear Mr. - knows better 
things than all theſe. —He allows indeed 
that the author of the will himſelf, ſome- 
how or other, ſkipp'd over theſe difficul- 
ties ;—but he denies that he ever intend. 
ed that his ſcholars ſhould go thro? ſuch 
bad roads, if a projector could be had at 
any rate to make 'em better. 


This projector hath, at laſt, made his 
wonderful appearance in the world, and 
is no leſs a man than the redoubtable 
Mr. who hath, with unparallel'd 
ſagacity, found out that mankind has 
all along labour'd under hardſhips too 
great to be borne. In ſhort and in long, 
that every thing has gone quite wrong ; 
out of mere compaſſion, therefore, he 
hath ſo enlarged the gate, and widened 
the road ;—that whereas but one man 


before could ſqueeze thro? the gate and 
| | 7-4 
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paſs on the road, now fifty millions may 
go a-breaſt. 


For the further convenience alſo of 
his adherents, he hath ſtubb'd up all the 
thorns and briars, and levell'd the crag- 
gy parts—fo that now his followers may 
trip away upon ground, little (if at all) 
inferior to the beſt bowling-green in 
Chriſtendom.-—Nay more —he has fil”d 
up thoſe huge gaping abyſſes on each ſide 
of the road, which ſerved only te terrify 
travellers almoſt out of their wits : And, 
by theſe his painful endeavours, we—his 
dear children—can now travel on with- 
out either fear or wit. 


The Martiniſts pretend that they have 
faith for their north ſtar, and a virtuous 
life, or doing their maſter's will, for their 
compaſs ; which laſt (in clowdy weather 

| eſpecially, 
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efpecially) prevents them from deviating 
into another and wide road, that leads to. 
unhappineſs and deſtruction.— But this, 
ſays our enlighten'd orator, is all folly and 
nonſenſe. He grants them their north 
ſtar, and that they have it in common 
with us—but yet not a thouſandth part 
ſo bright as we: But then he inſiſts that 
*tis an idle affair to talk of a compaſs, or 
be in fear of falling into the other road 
for want of it. He is therefore reſoly'd' 
to allow us none, but has provided us 
with glaſſes of his own conſtruction, in 
which (turn as we pleaſe) we can always 
ſee the north ſtar by reflection. Now, 
as the road is ſo wide, we are under 
no manner of concern towards which 
point of the compaſs we ſteer, for it will 
bring us home at the laſt, if we do not 
lo e ſight of the ſtar in our looking-glaſ- 


ſes: For as a man may ſtcer Eaſt, you 
5 Know, 
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know, and yet go to the Weft-Indies, ſo 


we can play that and twenty other tricks 


in our road to bliſs: And, if you'll ob- 
| ſerve us well, you'll find us making for all 
the two-and-thirty points in the heavens: 


and yet, notwithſtanding, we are ſure to 


be right, for Eolus is our guide.——In- 
ſtead of the old-faſhion'd compaſſes then, 
exploded by our moſt knowing philoſo- 
pher, we have plenty of perſuaſion blown 
into us—ſo that we find no want of them 


at all. 


After we are got ſafe through his turn- 
pike, he puts two of us back to back, 


and yet aſſures us, upon the word of an 
honeſt man, that, if we keep our faces 
directly as he hath ſet them, we are both 
of us going one and the ſelf-ſame way, 


and that we are making towards the . 


ſame point of the compals. | 
| This 
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This 1s all very unintelligible to a ſtu- 
pid Martin;ft : But we, thank heaven, ſce 


with other eyes, i. e. with good glaſſes. 


prepared by our ſage optician. 


Some people will have it to be a mere 
humbug; and not a few ſilly mortals 
have ſhewn, by their behaviour, that they 
really thought it ſo: For, after a time 
ſpent 1n travelling upon our new road, 


they have pretended to wave found out 


by the will, (a copy of which they always 


have ready) tha: it is no better than an 


impoſition; —accordingly have deſir'd to 
return through our turnpike, and have 
taken a narrow foot tract - rugged and 
dangerous which lies on the other ſide 
of the hedge. But, my brethren, don't 
let theſe idle ſuggeſtions move you at 
all; for ſo fare is our charmer that he is 
in the 'right—ſo certain that all other 

Ws ſects 
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ſects are in the wrong way—that he has 
taken a licence from—bleſs mel have 
forgot his name—to d-mn all thoſe who 
return thro his turnpike—and to curſe 
all thoſe who will not pals into it at all. 


The reprobates alledge that this man- 
ner of going on is a great ſin. Yes—ſo 
it would be to them—who have no faith ; 
but to us, who are all over ſo, tis not 
for our licence for aing is from the 133d 
region above——far above Paul's cut, 
for he never reach'd higher than the 
third. . 


Our renown'd projector enjoy d, for 
ſome time, the ſole profits of this turn- 
pike ; to make which the more plea- 
ſing to the travellers, he perſuaded them 
to raiſe a ſum to build a houſe, call'd a 
tabernacle; to hold forth in for, in 

froſty 
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froſty or rainy weather, he could not ſay 
that he reliſh'd preaching upon com- 
mons, Sc. vaſtly well. —In this houſe, he 
told them, he intended to harangue them 
with ſuch diſcourſes as he knew would 
greatly pleaſe them : He would ſcratch, 
in a moſt pleaſing manner, every itching 
ear.—Indeed the comforts derived from 
his words cannot be better expreſs'd 
than by ſcratching where it itches ; for, 
if we may believe King Jemmy, (who was 
a man of great penetration) he gives it 
as his opinion, that ſcratching is ſo plea- 
ſant a thing, that it is too much for any 
ſubject to be allow'd ſo much as to ſcratch 
at all. How happy are we then' to be 
ſcratch'd, and alſo have our fancies tick- 
led in the beſt manner. 


In the next place, he intended it to be 
a houſe of Love, (for he had not, you 
> 88 mult 
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muſt know, dream d of France for no- 
thing) where the travellers might expreſs 
their affections for one another in the 
cloſeſt manner. As love is certainly a 
very deſirable thing, I make no wonder 
that ſo many well-diſpoſed people preſs'd 
through his turnpike. 


The road thus commodiouſly fitted up, 
he ſoon had a brave trade, The way was 
as plain as the noſe upon any man's face, 
and as agreeable as heart could defire. 
And—as I hinted in the title, travellers 
went ſo much upon the nail, that in one 
day they could go further than in any 
Martiniſt's narrow tract in forty years: 
For—how ſhould they pretend to get on 
who are continually thruſting their noſes 
into briars and buſhes, and if they can't 
bruſh thro'—muſt be pulled back by 
the heels, and have to begin again? 

Now, 
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Now, this delighful, this level way, 
one would imagine no perſon could diſ- 
like, who had ſpent any time in 1t ;—but 
there always will be found people to find 
fault, even where no fault is to be found. 
This was the cafe with one Joby , 
John ,, and one —-, fellows, who were 
inſtructed by Mr. himſelf in the art 


of turnpiking. He gave them leave to 


hold forth upon his own turnpike, and 
allowed *em no ſmall ſhare of the profits, 
ſo long as they were obſervant of his 
laws. EAT. 


Theſe men (to their ſhame be it{poken) 
began to wax wanton, and moſt ungrate- 
fully to find many faults with his road. 
One of them advanced that it did not lead 
to bliſs in a ſtreight line enough; and 
therefore it was neceſſary that an altera- 
tion ſhould be made. What does he do 
then— 


A 
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then—-but bheretically and ſchiſmatically 


ſtrikes out a bye-road, and ſets up a turn- 
pike for himſelf; makes proclamation, 
That bis was the ſafer and the more di- 
telt Way than Mr. 's; he threatens 
alſo, that thoſe who would not immediate- 
ly leave the other tract, and come into his, 
ſhould be d—n'd; and thus he drew away 
many cuſtomers from dear Mr. Orator 


The other gentleman owned, that 
Mr. 's road was very well in the 
main; but that ſome paris thereof were 
ſadly left in holes and deep mire, eſpe- 
cially the further you advanced toward 
the Land of Bliſs; - that theſe places 
ought to be mended; and that he knew 
no perſon ſo proper to undertake the 
jobb as himſelf. He ſet about it there- 
fore, and—as he thinks—has complete- 
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ly finiſhed it; and, to reimburſe himſelf 
the expences, has gone far beyond the 
other projector for he has ſet up his 
turnpike- gate in Mr, ——'s very road 
itſelf ;—he has ſo intirely block'd it up, 
that unleſs the travellers will pay a freſh 
toll, *tis impoſſible they can purſue their 
Journey at all. —T he conſequence of all 
this was—that our orator very conſcienti- 
.oufly called them Fools, and they, in re- 
turn, very profanely termed him a Knave. 


Beſides theſe--there ſtarted up another 
-pickle gentleman, from a mad and ob- 
ſtinate queen's dominions, who ſaid that 
he was a count; but many people ſu- 
ſpected him to be only ſome roguiſh Pe- 


.teriſt in diſguiſe. This man zoo ſtruck 


out a new road to the left, a little after 
you get through the orator's gate; and 
Mr. alſo dn'd him heartily for his 
.trouble, 
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trouble, and indeed he richly deſerved 


It. 


The Martiniſis (who fancy themſelves 


dabs at compariſons) will have it, that 


of theſe four gentry there is hang choice, 
for they drive the damn about like a 
ſhuttle-cock ; but in bis I muſt beg their 
pardon, for there 1s an infinite difference 
between them. Our dear initructor 
d—mns with a much better grace than 


all the reſt, I muſt needs ſay one thing 


in praiſe of them all four, and that is— 
the union which ſubſiſts amongſt them 
upon a pinch for, notwithſtanding their 
frequent d-—n—g conflicts, when there 
is a neceſſity of railing againſt, or oppo- 
ſing, thoſe profane creatures called Mar- 
tiniſts, they all become as loving as the 
monſters in the Tempeſt; after <which— 
they become again like dog and cat, and 
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no name is too hard for another, —This 
is, in my opinion, one ſtrong argument 
tor the perfection of our orator, and of 
vs his followers. 


The roads being every one of them 
finiſhed, puffs were ſent out on all fides 
to invite cuſtomers; but what are heir. 
to the enlivening ones of our good man? 
Theirs are no better than doctor T y- “s; 
yet, like his, they take with many of the 
unwary. They would have you believe 
that theirs is the way, impoſſible to be 
miſſed clear of thorns and briars— and, 
by the dint of aſſurance alone, (there be- 
ing not a word of truth in it) they have 
gain'd a great ſhare of paſſengers, and 
have got ſums of money, which ſhould 
have fallen to the lot of our poor and dear 
Mr. - He has ſome thoughts of 


ODA in chancery againſt , 
eſpecially 
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eſpecially for ſetting up a turnpike in his 
road, 


_ Notwithſtanding the diſputes amongſt 
them, I am pleaſed that they all agree 
in this, that our ſins don't prevent (as the 
profane would have it) our progreſs, but 
| rather are a furtherance to it in the race 
which is ſet before us; — and more &/pe- 


a cially when we are got fairly through our 
L leader's turnpike, they are the faireſt 
: blaſts we have. to drive us forward, even 
. into the preſence of him who (ſaith the 


Will) hateth iniquity, 


What a charming banner is this then 
to liſt under, when a man can fin at 
pleaſure, and have no need to repent ?— 
Repentance is a taſk only for Peteriſts, 
Martiniſts, and Fack's men; ours have no 
occaſion for it. Repentance implies that 
K 3 they 
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they have done amiſs ;—and they may 
well do ſo, ſo long as they don't belong 
to us: But after they have paſſed our 
orator's gate, and have his mark ſet up- 
on their backs, they cannot, all their life 
after, do amiſs, and conſequently have 
no need to repent. | 


That Martiniſt trick of inducing the 
ſervants to mind their maſters? buſineſs, 
is now alſo happily exploded by our pi- 
ous leader. In our large road, to the 
comfort be it ſpoke—{eſfpecially thoſe 
who hate work) that labour is now all at 
an end; nay, *tis dangerous for any one 
to improve his talent, for our teacher ſays 
politively that he'll be d-mn'd for fo do- 
ing. Come to us then, ye men of all 
| perſuaſions, and ſee, and feel what lucky 
rogues we be! we Zoliſts—Magnetiſts— 
or whatever elſe you pleaſe to call us— 
We 
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we come at future bliſs ſo ſmoothly, and 
with fo little care, that you will be both 
ſurprized and pleaſed; and as to the pre- 
ſent Time, we are under no great con- 
cern about that, for we can have cloth to 
make coats, &:c,—hats, ſhirts, ſhoes, and 
ſtockings ; —cora to make bread and 
puddings; beef, mutton, and all other 
neceſſaries, jump into our houſes, with- 
out doing one ſingle hand's turn to pro- 
cure them. The profane laugh at all 
this, and ſay tis very fine, and alledge 
that if hey were to work as little as we 
Eolifts do, what would become of their 
coats, waiſtcoats, breeches, hats, c. 
would they not become a little ſcarceiſh ? 
They need not /#/pef# 1o;—for I'm ſure 
it would be ſo—and the reaſon is this 
becauſe they want faith to be their pro- 
vider, and alſo to bring them home for 
them. 

Don't 
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Don't be diſcouraged then, my bre- 
thren, from going as oft, and when you 
pleaſe, to hear holdings-forth, under a 
notion that your buſineſs will ſuffer; tor 
there can no ſuch thing happen unto 
you. I ſhall only inſtance in the cloth 
manufactory.— When all the machinery 
is in readineſs to work; ſuppoſe of a 
ſudden that all the work-men, to a man, 
go a lecture-hunting, if they had in them 
but the hundredth part of belief which 
our orator hath, they would never want 
coats, Sc. For at their return from a 
long tramp after a teacher, they would 
find that, in their abfence, the machinery 
had ſet itſelf to work, and had produced 
the L—d knows how many yards, both 
of broad-cloth and plains, —Theſe are 
bleſſings which we people in the right 
way are ſure of receiving: But ſhould a 
Martiniſt venture to do all this—(I can't 
| help 
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help laughing at the thought) ſhould ke 
leave his affairs at (what people call) ſixes 
and ſevens; why—he would be ſure to 
pay dear for it; he would, like a fool, 
be preſently reduced to his birth-day 
ſuit, or a itone-doublet, for not minding 
his bulinels better. | 


By this time I hope you ſee the infinite 
difference there is between us gentle- 
men of the broad, and thoſe of the nar- 
row road. How ſwimmingly do we go 
on, without aching bones, have every 
thing provided for us land how they 
tug and lug, and oftentimes to little pur- 
poſe. Surely the whole world, Hottentots 
and all, will, &er long, ſee as plainly as 
we do: But theſe Martinifts are a ſtub- 
born race to deal with; and, inſtead of 
pricking their ears and liſtening to us, 
* are perpetually plaguing us with 

/ their 
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their ifs and ands, with ſayings out of 
the will, which they underſtand no more 
than a coach-horſe. They bring a paſ- 
ſage out of it in vindication of their do- 
ing, or rather trifling with, what they 
had better let alone. The ſentence is— 
A hoſoever heareth theſe ſayings of mine, and 
doeth them, is like unto a man which built 
an houſe, and digged deep, and laid the foun- 
dation on à rock ;, and when the floods aroſe, 
the ſtreams beat vehemently upon that houſe, 
and could not ſhake it, for it was founded 
pon à roc 2 | 


Now, Mr. d knows very well that 
the word doeth—--1s a miſtake, ſome 
how or other crept into the text, by the 
careleſsneſs of ſome tranſcriber, or per- 
haps it may be foiſted in by ſome evil- 
minded perſon ;—or, if it was in the ori- 
ginal, (which he much doubts) he is 

pretty 


a__ . * 
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pretty ſure that the word not imme 
diately after it is abſolutely neceſſary 
to make up ſenſe of the paſſage: 


Whoſoever heareth theſe ſayings of mine, 
and doeth them not—is therefore the true 


Eolean reading; whoſoever therefore 
doeth according to what he hears out of 
a Martiniſt's machine, ſpoils all, and can 
never withſtand the floods when they 
ariſe ; for as all his doings are no better 
than maimed or worm- eaten things, they 
are very improper to keep water out, 
Our doctor is then of opinion, that the 
rock and ſand ſhould change places, in 
order to make the ſentence intelligible. 


What a treaſure now of knowledge 

a man mult have; what a head, to inter- 
pret things in this extraordinary manner! 
If you are pleaſed with this, I'll give you 
another touch of his ſurprizing genius. 
The 
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The author of the will ſays, or ſeems to» 
_ fay, (but that depends upon the orator 
to determine) That a good man, out of the 
good treaſure of his heart, bringeth forth 
good things. But our doctor (who is the 
moſt profound commentator and critic 
in the world) ſoon found out this to be 
alſo a falſe reading; and that the paſſage 
has ſuffered through ſome bad copyiſt; 
that it ſhould have run thus: A good 
man, out of the good treaſure of his heart, 
may bring forth juſt what he pleaſes : For, 
ſays he,—l pog/tively declare—and I don't 
care who hears me—That a good tree is 
not known by its fruits; and that con- 
ſtantly doing evil, in an Eolean, is no 
more the ſign of a wicked heart, than 
acting what is good, is a ſign of a pure 
heart in a Martine. | | 


Moſt 
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Moſt wonderful man! moſt ſurprizing 
diſcoveries ! is not this marching to bliſs 
upon velvet? We have now reaſon to 
believe that the expreſſions Strive to 
enter in at the ſtrait gate—Aſe and ye ſhall 
receive—Seek and ye ſball find—Knock and 
it ſhall be opened unto you—are likewiſe 
not original, but have ſome-how ſtole in- 
to the text; . but ſuppoſe they ſtood there 
from the beginning, they. are of little 
ule to us now; and ſince our orator has 
made. his appearance, *tis high time to 
lay them aſide: For, if we conſider them 
in our preſent circumſtances, they ſeem 
to have no meaning at all; as, in the firſt 
place, Strive; —ſtrive for what? Striving 
implies difficulty; and our friend came on 
purpoſe to remove all difficulties; what 
ſtriving can there be occaſion for now, 
when millions of us can enter through 


the new gate, ſide by.ſide, hop-ſtride-and- 


jump, 
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-Jump, with our hands ſwinging at full 


ſtretch, and never ſo much as touch one 
another. 


Seek alſo—what-muſt we ſeek for 
Our charming Zolean magnetic gentle- 
man has found out for.us all what we 
wiſh or want; what can we have more? 
He has given us plenty of indolence, 
which is a thing very deſirable to every 


reaſonable creature, and diſtinguiſhes us 


from aſſes who carry pots; and more- 
over we have our bellies full of love 
whenever we have a fancy for it. 


In the name of wonder too, what muſt 


we e for? A power to do any thing that 


is good. No—our orator bars that— 
as being out of our charter, becauſe— 
*twould make us proud of our e 
and of ourſelves alſo. 


Muſt 
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Muſt we then petition for a power to 
do evil? No—there's no occaſion to do 
that neither, we are apt ſcholars enough 
of ourſelves : But, however, this comfort 
we have, that the greater ſhare of bad 
tricks we poſſeſs, and have conſequently 
to rub off, our dear man declares it will 
be ſo much the better for us at the end. 


Knocking is likewiſe much out of the 
queſtion ; for our director has ſet the 
gate quite open, and prop'd it with good 
fleſh and blood, and attends himſelf, or 
by his deputies, to lighten us of all we 
have, if we have but the grace to give it 
him ;—beſides—'tis impoſſible to knock 
now, for he hath, long ago, taken off 
the rapper, 


If we have any brains in us, therefore, 
we may now think ourſelves happy, ha- 
| ving 
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ving nothing to ſtrive for, to aſe for, to 
ſeek or to knock for, but a vaſt ſhare of 
credulity in what our orator ſays.— 
When we arrive at his turnpike, he lets 
us through with an ogle of approbation, 
gives each a chalk upon the back—and 
we become his {heep, and are ſafe from 
profane wolves of every denomination. 


All our journey then we have nothing 
to do, but to walk on with our hands in 
our pockets, and. call at the next meet- 
ing-houſe, or tabernacle, in the road, to 

hear lectures upon idleneſs want of na- 
tural affection to our wives, children, 
and other relations, and alſo upon the 
magnetical manner of making love :— | 
To get ourſelves (like the air-gun) well 
charged with wind—to laſt us long 
to ſhoot off by ſmall portions :—To have 

it aſſured us, upon the hong fide of our 
holders- 
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holders-forth, that: fornicators, adulte- 
rers, and effeminate, can now enter in- 


to a ſtate of bliſs; together with thieves, 
drunkards, and extortioners ; that theſe 
are indeed the propereſt people to be 
tranſplanted- thither, and that the road 
was both widened and made good, chiet- 
ly for their uſe, 


Let us now then conſider their caſes : 


The adulterer, whoſe eyes are continually 


full of adultery, is come ({moaking hot) 
trom his neighbour's wife, and intends 
to go again the very firſt opportunity, 
it he has got but our leader's chalk up- 
on his back—has paſſed his turnpike, is as 
free of that crime as a hermit in a deſart: 


The fornicator too, is a perſon who 
ſhews great love; and—as love is the 


fulfilling of the law, our good man can 
demonſtrate that he fulfills it beſt who 
„ ſhews 
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Thews the moſt love: The effeminate 
are alſo his friends, becauſe they reſemble 
his friends the females : As to the 
abuſers of themſelves with mankind, we 
hear nothing of that ſort mentioned in 
the tabernacle, becauſe the profane (1 
won't ſay how juſtly) have made that 
kind of work a hanging matter :——But 
thieves are welcome to paſs; and, becauſe 
the gate is now ſo wide—they have no 
occaſion to ſteal a paſſage through: 
Drunkards alſo, (to their great comfort) 
when they can ſcarce hear or ſee—may 
note reel thro', without being in danger 
of ſo much as touching the ſide-poſts :;— 
Extortioners too, though they fleece all 
around them—yet if they but conſcienti- 
oufly drop enough of their wooll at the 
porters feet, may dance through to any 
tune of their own making: The pro- 


Fane wicket indeed is ſo narrow, that one 
man 
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man can ſcarce ſqueeze thro'; but ours 
(thanks to the ever-renown'd Mr. } 


is ſo large, that one may drive any num- 
ber of either light or loaded mules 


through. 


CHAP. X. 


FTER all this pains and trouble in 
dear Mr. ,to ſhew the beſt, and 
indeed the only true, way to bleſs, what 
obſtinacy is it in people, eſpecially A—ps, 
B—ps, D—ns, Archd—ns, P—ſts, and 
Dns, to lug and tug at a gate no, 


bigger than a loop-hole, and weary their 
poor ſhoulders, arms, and feet, with ſho- 
ving, thruſting, and ſetting to get thro”, 
when they may paſs the orator's hiatus 
minuet ſtep. It ſurprizes me very much 
that Mr. Foote (mark'd by our leader 

L 2 him- 
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himſelf to have qualifications fit to be- 
come one of his diſciples) ſhould ſtupidly 
remain 1n that antient road which leads 
to Old N—k. That antient one, I fay— 
which the profane would make. you be- 
lieve joins ours, like one river falling in- 
to another, and both run together into 
his dominions. This is a great falſity, 
and invented by that part of the profane 
call'd Church ef E——d people, to whom 
we bear not much reſemblance, except 
in ſome practices, which are call'd by 
them Bad ones; but for which no one, 
who is a ſtaunch Eoliſt, can ever go to be 
a ſubject of the aforeſaid gentleman.--— 
Notice is therefore given—Come unto 
Mr. „all ye that are laden with bad 
tricks, and he'll eaſe you; and you may 
at the ſame time, if you pleaſe, have more 
weight laid upon you, and yet become 
 Jghter. It is out of the common road 
indeed 
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indeed, yet nevertheleſs *tis true, that 


the more weight of ſin you bear, the 
lighter you'll move for it. 


Pm really of opinion that our inſtruc- 
tor far exceeds even the R-chm--d philo- 
ſopher in his obſervations upon Sir 1/aac 
Newton's philoſophy ; for he has made it 
appear (at leaſt to himſelf and his adhe- 
rents) that to do a man's pleaſure u- 
cerely, is not to do it at all: That, to purge 
yourſelf of your iniquity to ſome purpoſe, 
is not to trouble your head at all about 
the matter: That, to be preſented ſpot- 
leſs, is to appear as full of ſtains as poſ- 
ſible. Theſe are truths brought (moſt 
happily) to light by our moſt uſeful and 
inſtructive leader. | 


In this repect his ſenſible ſcheme dif- 
fers very much from the Martiniſis; that 
L 3 whereas 
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whereas they require their followers to 


grunt and groan, and bewail their iniqui- 


ties, every time they commit them; once 
is ſufficient for us, if it be done ſo Star- 
tily at the tabernacle as to produce fits; 
then it is that we are eaſed of our bur- 
dens, paſt - preſent and to come and 
the manner of the change is oftentimes 
viſible to the byſtanders, in our heartily 
beſn g and bep - ſſ—g ourſelves. 


After a proper time ſpent in ſhouting, 
roaring, ſcrewing, and twiſting ourſelves 
to every part of the compals, filling our 
breeches or petticoats with the ſigns of 
our becoming new (the profane ſay naſty) 
creatures, we recover, and are look'd up- 
on as true blue ;—and tho'ꝰ, ever after, 
we are over head and ears in dirt, it is 
impoſſible we ſhould receive any more 
ſtains or greaſy ſpots.——Sorrowing for 

every 
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every fault is like taking phyſic for every 
little ailment, and this only ſpoils the 
conſtitution. Mr. s ſingle doſe 
| ſets all to rights, and the patient ever 
after bowls away, in his wordly and other 
affairs, as nicely as in a poſt-chaiſe and 
four; he can no more be ſorry for faults, 
becauſe he can no more be faulty. If he 
lies with his neighbour's wife — e pecially 
if ſhe be one of the profane tis no adul- 
tery in him, tho? *tis to her; let her look 
to that; — and if he lies with an Zoliſt, it 
is adultery in neither of them. If a 
Church-of. l. man ſpeaks evil of his 
neighbour behind his back, *tis back- 
biting ; if an Eolean gives himſelf that 
liberty with a profane perſon, his words 

are the words of truth and ſoberneſs. 


I may have ſeem'd, gentle readers, a 
little too prolix in ſhewing you the way 
[LY] 
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to bliſs ;—but it is indeed a wonderful 
rich—and fruitful ſubject, and I was not 


willing to leave either maſters or miſtreſ- 


ſes, ſervants, or any others, an excuſe for 
not inliſting into our invincible regi— 
ment. 


The world (it grieves me when I think 
on't) is very obſtinate to ſtand out againſt 


ſuch a bonkre of light, to miſs ſuch a 
fine opportunity of indulging their hearts 


to the full, and of being not a doit the 
worſe for it. Don't therefore, upon ac- 
count of the will, boggle at doing what 
you like. If your genius leads you to 
be unmerciful, (eſpecially towards the 
Martiniſts) you need not balk yourſelves, 
for you ſhall, notwithſtanding, have the 
reward due to the merciful. Never 
be afraid then, my brethren, to ſow con- 
tentions amongſt the profane, for it will 

not 
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not at all prevent your enjoying, ſome. 
time or other, the bleſſing which is due 
to peace- makers. 


There was one thing that puzzled me 
not a little, when I was about to inliſt 
into Mr. 's corps. It was the ex- 
preſſion in the will, That he who provides 
not for his family is worſe than an infidel : 
But, by. the help of the dear man, I ſoon 
got over the difficulty: And indeed, at 
the time when this was ſaid, there were 
no ſuch tabernacles to run to, or any 
ſuch orators to liſten to, as we have at 
this time a-day; not to mention that our 
leader's infallibility reverſes bis, and 
every other aukward decree in the will, 
And therefore, by his new diſpenſation, 
it is now lawful to leave wives and chil- 
dren, nephews and nieces, men ſervants 
and maid ſervants, oxen, aſſes, &c. with- 

out 


JJ 
out ever a bit of victuals, if you are only 
thoroughly perſuaded in your hearts that 
they will receive plenty, by ſome means 
or other, before you get back, Bur, 
whatever happens, the pleaſant buſineſs 
of the tabernacle muſt be minded before 
any other whatever; - and—if there be 
but a ſingle penny in the houſe, it muſt 
and ought to go to pay the weekly ſcore. 
If your wife ſhould at any time have 
made an unreaſonable uſe of her tongue 
in lecturing you; an immoderate uſe of 
her in z Or, in ſhort, if you 
don't like her ways in any reſpect, leave 
her no money in the houſe, and go a lec- 
turing, you do no harm, ſo long as you 
are upon this and no other buſineſs; only 
believe, and there's no. danger of her 
wanting.— Then fteal home ſome day or 
other, and ſee what's done for your yoke 


mate and family, it is a hundred to one but 
you'll 
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you'll ſee either a good leg of mutton and: 
turnips, or a plumb. pudding, more than 
ſufficient to dine half a dozen hungry peo- 
ple. Let then your ſons of care torment 
and teaſe themſelves, we are happily rid of 
theſe things; for money that root of all 
evil- that ſource of ſo many diſaſters 
is the leaſt of our thoughts, only indeed 
for the ſake of our dear orator, —As 
for the reſt——our fraternity can walk 
through a market, well ſtock'd with but- 
cher's meat, without a farthing in their 
pockets to buy a ſingle morſel, with the 
greateſt compoſure and unconcern ima- 
ginable, for our wonderful belief can at 
any time cauſe a joint or two to dance 
home after us. 


Now, the Martiniſis are continually 
raiſing doubts and ſcruples concerning 


the truth of theſe things; but I hope the 


time 


I 


time 15 not far off, when they will ceaſe 


to tire us with their folly. At preſent 
they perſiſt in aſking us, If all this good 
cheer is to be had by the help of belief 
only? Crede quod halbes et habes, What 


then has your holder-forth to do with ſo 


much caſb, for he poſſeſſes guineas, ſhil- 
lings, ſixpences, halfpence, and farthings 
without end, and yet has no occaſion for 
them ?-—The anſwer is, The caſh is not 
for himſelf, but for ſuch poor ſouls who 
have not, as ye, the right knack of Le- 

lieving, and are therefore in danger of 
going without a dinner ;—or—it is in- 
tended to build hoſpitals and tabernacles 
ſome time or other. If all the poor had 
the true knack of believing—to be ſure 
there would be no occaſion for money— 
but, alas! all are not arriv'd at perfection. 
A right thorough-paced Eoliſt, however, 
can command all ſublunary things with- 
| Out 
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out money. —For inſtance—if he wants 
either coat, waiſtcoat, or breeches, a little 
inviſible taylor will forthwith bring him 
them; a ſhoemaker will leave at his houſe 
a pair of ſhoes; and, when he goes to the 
tabernacle, a cook is whiſper'd by ſome 
ſpirit in the air, to ſupply him with half 
a dozen jellies before he ſets off, and will 
carry them home to his family to make 
out their dinners. 


F 


I Told you (not a great while ago, my 

friends) that I was afraid you would 
think me tedious in ſhewing you the 
way to bliſs, and therefore I had ſome 
thoughts of lapping up but I conſi- 
der'd that the world could never have 
enough of a right good thing, and alſo 
J was of opinion that my book was not 
as 
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as yet ſwelled to the ſize of a tolerable 
volume; I was therefore reſolved to go 
on, tho' (like our orator) I was obliged 
to ſay the ſame thing over and over again. 
1 could indeed have concluded long be- 
fore this, if I had left a good thumb's 
breadth between line and line at the be- 
ginning of every freſh ſentence :—But I 
would not take in my friends at ſuch a 
rate, for I really think they have an un- 
doubted right to have good meaſure and 
good weight too, of lines, words, and 
ſyllables, for their money. 


CHA/P. XXL. 


A ND now—that you mayn't think 
| the time long I'll tell you a tale 
for J have never told you one yet; twas 


only a dream. The ſtory is, how I came 
to 


%%% // TVC 


ni 


ſe 
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to be of the EKolean, or magnetic caſt.— 
My hand being in, I ſhall give you a tale 
or two more, and then ſhall not be a great 
way off the concluſion. Till the happy 
time of my converſion I was a ſtaunch 
Martiniſt, and one of the kind call'd fun- 
ny. I gave myſelf great liberties with 
Peteriſts, Jack's men, and our own happy 
fraternity (God forgive me). I had ſe- 
veral relations and acquaintance who 
were in the happy way, and ſome were 
arrived (as they told me) at a ſtate of 
perfection. This term always diverted 
me much, for I conſtantly own'd myſelf to 
be a miſerable ſinner. 


Diſputes we often had, and I was ge- 
nerally too hard for my antagoniſts, —- 
They deſpair'd of converting me them- 
ſelves, but ſaid, if I would venture to the 
Ubernacle, they did not doubt but their 


en- 
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enlighten'doratorwould do the job for me. 
I went one day out of part curioſity— 
part fun and paſs'd the turnpike; for, 
ſaid I within myſelf, I can ſoon repals it, 
after hearing a little of their inconſiſtent 
ſtuff. We arriv'd at the tabernacle, and 
I fix*d my eyes upon the holder-forth— 
the moſt graceful—the moſt languiſhing- 
look'd gentleman that mine eyes ever 
beheld. - I ſaw and heard the orator of 
orators (in a moſt eaſy, familiar, or rather 
vulgar ſtile) haranguing a mix'd multi- 
tude, who (with prick'd ears. and wide 
mouths) took in the overflowings of his 
zeal. I perceived the audience (eſpeci- 
ally the females) ſwell in a wonderful 
manner, and myſelf alſo to be puff*d up 
with the reſt. I was much moved alſo 
with the magnetic quality, which, by 
the pronunciation of certain words, he 
plentifully emitted all around him; and, 

| ks ſquint- 
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ſquinting out at the eye end, I found ma- 
ny females to be very much on the neſtle. 
This was no unpleaſant perception to 
me. Ruminating on my ſituation, I 
was on a ſudden alarm'd with (what I at 
that time called) a hideous ſcream; but 
now have ſoften'd into a pleaſing harmo- 
nious warning of a ſudden and happy 
change. At firſt I thought of nothing 
leſs than fire or murder, or that their 
deity Eolus had blown part of the houſe 
down there was ſuch a hideous noiſe.— 
Making towards one of the doors, I 
eſpied an object ſcreaming, as for a wa- 
ger—her eyes were turn'd into her head, 
and I was told that they were engaged 
with her inward man. Her mouth was 
far advanced towards one of her ears; 
and ſhe ſeem'd to me to have got ſo large 


A portion of the blaſt, that ſhe was juſt 
ready to burſt. I thought the D—1 


M was 
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-was 1n her, or that ſhe had got the dry 


gripes but was told by a woman (who 
look'd like. a whore) that ſhe was got 


with child by what the teacher had ſaid 
to her, and would, e'er long, bring forth. t 
Some ſaid one thing, ſome ſaid another, [ 
for the multitude was divided. At 
laſt—down comes the orator, and, look- } 
ing mildly upon her, ſays—What hath 7 
happened unto her is for her good ;—if i » 
the D-—1 is in her, it is ſo too—for he 0 
and I, in things of this nature, always act c 
in conjunction, and produce one and the n 
ſame effect. { 
2 t 
I.) he patient laid, for ſome time, in one v 
of the moſt indecent poſtures I ever ſaw; W 
but no one was ſuffer'd to touch her, for a, 
fear of ſpoiling the operation, —Having, Pp! 
at length, abundantly manur'd and plen- Wy 


-tifully ſhower'd, ſhe opened her eyes, Pe 
. and 
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and ſpoke words, which I took to be 
crazy, incoherent ſtuff; but wow am ſa- 
tisſied were revelations—the very words 
of truth and ſoberneſs. Some part of 
the audience ſeemed to envy her condi- 
tion, and admired her quick progreſs in 
goodneſs, and wiſh'd, themſelves, for the 
happy hour of kicking the pavement. — 
They told me that ſhe had learn'd (they 
were certain) all myſteries in this ſingle 
quarter of an hour. As for my part—TI 
could not tell what to with, or what to 
make of the matter l perceived that 
ſeveral would gladly have undergone her 
trial, and, endeavouring -to ſtop their 
wind, were well nigh choak'd; — but all 
would not do, till Mr. mounted 


again, who ſo dextrouſly managed his 
puffs, that no leſs than half a dozen (four 
women and two men) came ſlap upon the 
payement together. Inſtead of a ſolo 

M 2 we 
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-we had then a concerto in ſix parts—there 
was ſhrieking for the firſt treble—ſcream- 


ing, for the ſecond - ſqualling, for contra 


tenor-—howling, for tenor-—groaning, 
tor violoncello-—and grunting, for tho- 
rough baſs; — kicking of heels, for time- 
beating and the uproar of the whole aſ- 
ſembly for a chorus. They were (as be- 
fore) divided in their opinions; one was 
poſſeſs d by Mr. —, another by Old 
N—k, who was now (as they told me) 
buffeting his patients malt heartily.—— 
They open'd their eyes at laſt, and every 
one of them received ſo much comfort 
from their ill treatment, and ſo much 
light, as to be almoſt qualified to hold 
forth immediately. As for my part, I 
felt a feeling within that pleaſed me, ſo 
that I had no deſire to repaſs the turn- 
pike; but had, as yet, no ſtomach to the 
trial of making faces, and kicking my 

ä | | heels 
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heels againſt the floor. This I commu- 
nicated to a female byſtander, who told 
me that I was but a ſucking fool; that, 
ber long, (if J had ſincerity and ſecrecy) I 
ſhould be let into their friendly ſecrets, 
i. e as ſoon as darkneſs brought the happy 
opportunity. Darkneſs came—and I 
aſſure you I was convinced of all; and 
was fo much alter'd thereby, that long'd 
for the pavement operation as much as I 
dreaded it before. The orator now gave 
us a tickling harangue, / appeal'd to our 
inward parts—threaten'd us lo heartily, 
if we did not become--from our hearts-- 
good and true Eoliſts, that two of us di- 
reftly fell down upon our backs. I know 
not whether I was poſſeſsꝰd by our holder- 
forth or Old N—k; for mine was but 
a gentle turn, being told by the by- 
ſtanders, that I only got two knocks on 


the head, one upon the noſe, three upon 
M 3 the 
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the elbows, and kick'd the floor about a 
dozen of times with my heels. As for 
my female companion, it ſeems ſhe was 
ill uſed, being black and blue from head 
to foot. I roſe quite another man, I 
had a ſurtout (call'd the new man) given 
me to cover my old coat and wailtcoat, 


which now bore the name of the old man. 


From henceforward I became a great 
adept in the comfortable twang, the juſt- 
ly-admir'd, daring, vulgar way of ſpeak- 
ing, in which Mr. certainly excells 
all mankind. —And, what is worth your 


remarking—whilſt I was with the repro- 


bates I had ſcarce any liberty at all; if I 
happen'd to look wiſhfully at any young 
girl, my conſcience gave me a knock for 
it, and told me that it was forbidden by 
the will, which call'd it adultery in the 
heart.—Now, this made me very uneaſy, 


for you muſt know I always had an itch 
that 
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that way :—-But my kind inſtructor has 
now put my conſcience into his own 
pocket, and for his own uſe too, if he 
likes it. My mouth therefore can water 
as often as any object preſents itſelf; and 
can have my belly-full of ſtaring—by 
licence from him, who himſelf ogles in 
ſuch an agreeable manner, as to captivate 
the hearts of all or moſt of our females. 
Whether it is directly or indire&tly—he 


is certainly a great favourite with them. 


C HAP. XIII. 


UR holders-forth are (without all 
doubt) pointed out to be the poor 

of this world for they have no money. 
of their own—they are only ſtewards for 
other people.--And alſo, they are the moſt 
remarkable people, for their mortifica- 
tions, 
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tions, of any living; they ſubdue the fleſh 
by living upon cuſtards and jellies, pre- 
pared by their female friends againſt the 
next viſit. They likewiſe ſhew their ha- 
tred of an eaſy and luxurious life by 
travelling to inſtruct their followers in 
chariots and poſt- chaiſes, as often as they 
can come at them, though they preach 
loudly againſt them. They are poor, 
and yet, you ſee, they poſſeſs all things. 
They ſubdue their carnal members by a 
new—but a true way they uſe them 
freely as long as they will laſt—and then, 
properly ſpeaking, they are ſubdued. — 
They have no ſettled dwellings, z. e. none 
in which they abide long—and therefore 
uſe the houſes of rich and poor to refreſh 
themſelves in, without diſtinction.— 
From the former they take but what they 


can ſpare, and they make uſe of the cruſe 
of 
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of the latter, which, they aſſure them, 
will never fail. 


The profane (as to this laſt part of the 
ſtory) are a little ſnarp upon us, and ſay 
that we rob the poor and endeavour to 
make the world believe it, by a fooliſh 
ſtory of a gardiner, who would not have 
patience till he was made perfect, and 
conſequently was likely to be a loſer by 
the viſits of our holders- forth. — Come, 
you ſhall have the ſtory in their own 


words: 


A gardiner—(whoſe wife had enjoy'd 
her belly-full of the orator's wind for a 
long ſeaſon, and was become a ſtaunch 
Eoliſt was much importun'd by her to 
forſake his narrow road, and come and 
caper with her in the ſmooth and broad 


way leading to bliſs.— Long time was 
he 
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he teas'd, but in vain; at laſt ſhe pre: 
vailed upon him to accompany her to her 
dear man. 


As the orator (when he chuſes) can 
and does talk like the Martiniſts— ſo it 
happen'd that day, and the gardiner lik'd 
his diſcourſe wonderfully well. When 
he came home, his rib ſo redoubled her 
efforts, that, poor man, for a quiet life, he 
conſented to become one of them. She 
hies away directly to her orator, and ac- 
quaints him with her huſband's happy 
change; who, the next principal hold- 
ing-forth day, fail'd not to call as he went 
into the country, and congratulates him 
upon his wiſe choice;—and, to ſhew him 
that he had his welfare entirely at heart, 
tells him that he would take a ſp——]1 
breakfaſt with him—it being early. 
French rolls and butter, double-refined 

* ſugar, 
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ſugar, and tea, ſoon made their appear- 
ance, and the kettle was quickly a-boil. 
To it they went. All being finiſh'd— 
thanks were return'd—and the journey 
purſued. The orator, from a little 
converſation at breakfaſt, entertained an 
exceeding good opinion of the gardiner, 
and told him his mind;—and, to let him 
ſee that he rather roſe than ſunk in his 
eſteem, he call'd, as he came back, for a 
g—ly afternoon drinking. French rolls, 
&c. came again upon the ſtage, juſt as 
they had done in the morning. Abun- 
dance of pious exhortations were made 
uſe of to confirm the new convert; many 
puffs flew to fill him properly ;—and the 
magnetic attraction did not fail to work 
between the ſpeaker and the gardiner's 
wife;—but day-light (and another reaſon 
which I could mention) prevented con- 
tact, After the refreſhment, leave was 

| taken, 
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taken, with aſſuring the honeſt man, thar 


he might expect to ſee him to breakfaſt, 
Sc. every time he went into the country. 


The poor gardiner undoubtedly expected 
great things from his friendſhip—either 
to be employed by him in his trade—or 
at leaſt to be recommended to his friends; 
however, he ſeem'd mightily pleas'd with 
his diſcourſe. 4 


That day week appear'd the pious man 
with two more friends; and, out of the 
higheſt regard for him, ſtopp'd, to put him 
now to three times the expence. Their 
converſation was entertaining enough 
and the gardiner was again pleaſed. 
They gave him a fine proſpect of an eaſy 
and ſpeedy paſſage into the Land of Bliſs; 
and told him that the beſt way to thrive 

in the world, was to entertain ſuch godly 
men 
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men as they were as often as he poſſibly 
could. —-That, if money fail'd, a ſtrong 
belief would bring it to buy proviſions 
or, if not, they would come of themſelves 
without it. They added, moreover that 
arithmetic was proper for the profane; 
but that no good Ealiſt ever troubled his 
head how faſt his money went, eſpecially 
upon ſuch pious occaſions as theſe. 


As the orator's regard increaſed, the 
expence of ſp——] and g—ly eating and 
drinking increaſed likewiſe; ſo that—(in 
ſpite of all puffs and exhortations)—the 
gardiner, one Monday morning, began 
his arithmetic.——He- proceeded in this 
manner: I find that my back aches with 
working hard, and, the older I grow, 1 
ſhall find that the worſe it will ache. 


Now then for a little ſumming, for I have 
not quite forgot it My wages are 20. 
Pes. 
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- per day, and for ſix days I reckon fix ſhil- 


lings, ſix ſixpences, and fix twopences, 


 which—inall—make juſt ten ſhillings per 


week. Now, let us ſee the per contra 
ſide of my account. 
5. A. 
By five French rolls — 0 2% 
By x pound of ſugar — oO 6 
By + ounce of tea o 2% 
By butter — — 0 2 
1 0 


Sol ſee that one ſp——1 bout comes 
to one ſhilling and three farthings; which 
doubled the ſame day, amounts to two 
ſhillings and three halfpence.--'This, with 
our weekly pay at the tabernacle, and the 


other refreſhments of my wife when I am 


at work, brings my wages very low at the 
week's end: And as a bard-working 
man 
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man ſhould have ſomething more ſolid 
than theſe ſp——l refreſhments, to en- 
able him to do his buſineſs as he ſhould 
do, ice. good beef and mutton I find 
that I have very little (beſides belief) to 
procure them. Good warm cloaths alſo 
are neceſſary for one who is ſo often in the 
cold as I am but I perceive that French 
rolls, Sc. will only cloath me with rags. 
Children are alſo to be educated, and I 
don't think that theſe ſp—1 gentlemen are 
diſpoſed to inſtruct them themſelves, they 
of courſe then muſt become vagabonds. 
As for my wife—ſhe's ſo full of her belef, 
ſo pleaſed with the operation of the mag- 
netic virtue, that ſhe ſees none of theſe 
dreadful conſequences : I find therefore 
that every pleaſure. of her's and theirs 
muſt be at the expenee of my (perhaps ill- 
cover'd) back. I'll een exert myſelf, and 
Put a ſtop to this abuſe (for ſo ] take it to 

be) 
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be) before it is too late.--I can have advice 
from orators, as good or better than they, 
who will ſcorn to take money from ſuch 
poor people as we are, but will give to 
us, if in want, out of their own pockets.— 
Their ſupport is from thoſe people who 
are able—and therefore they are above 
eating at a needy man's table—earting, I 
ſay, his poor children's victuals.— I'm 
reſolved therefore to call theſe kind viſi- 
tants by their proper names the next 
time I meet them. This reſolution the 
gardiner held to, and rated the orator 
and his two friends moſt foundly—call'd 
them a pack of -pretended, ſanctified- 
looking raſcals--who were (every one) bet- 
ter able to work than m, and deſerv'd 
nothing but the ſtocks; — and threaten'd 
them, that, if ever they ſet foot within 
his doors again, he would have aſſiſtance, 
and I would ſpoil the ſeat of their magnetic 


operations. 
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operations. Now they feared his more 
than any other evil, ſo retired growl- 
ing and grumbling, and told him, that 
they defired not to keep company any 
longer with ſuch a profane perſon as him- 
ſelf; and inſiſted upon his repaſſing the 
turnpike-gate, and taking to his old 
rugged path again, which they aſſured 
him would never lead to the Land of 
Bliſs. 


They are Tow obliged to content 
themſelves with piouſiy exhorting his wife 
(before ſhe goes to the meeting) to filch 
from her huſband what ſhe can for their 
uſe; and they perfuade her that this is 
the only way to make her happy. As for 
that rogue her huſband, they are ſorry to 
fay it, but they affure her he'll certainly 
be dd. That he has a very harden'd 


heart, not to believe that a week's travel, 
N from 


— — 
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from oratory to oratory, is much more 
for his and his family's advantage than 
digging in a garden. 


This account of the unfortunate man 
you have from the profane themſelves. 
They tell the ſtory fooliſhly—yet, not- 
withſtanding—they give you the matter 
of fact. 


And now, my friends, I ſhall appeal to 
you for your opinion. Was not this man 
very much his own enemy? He was 
once got into a hopeful way, and might 
have lived eaſy with very little work; but 
his want of belief ſpoiled all, now he is 
expoſed continually to his conſcience, if 
he the leaſt neglects his work in the gar- 
den; he might have made himſelf com- 
-pleatly happy by the alone entertainment 


of thoſe pious men; who, when money 


fell 


1 
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fell ſhort, could have cauſed French rolls, 
Sc. to have walked into his houſe when- 
ever they came to viſit him; but he 
hath thrown himſelf out of many and de- 
ſirable privileges. 


Whilſt he was in the turnpike- road he 
might (with as good a conſcience as any 
man can pretend to) have taken wages 
for letting his ſpade ſtand ſtill, and he 
was, notwithRanding, worthy of his hire, 
and doubly ſo—if his time was taken up 
in preaching to his fellow-labourers ; or 
he might have taken, as his own, as many 
as he liked of the beſt flowers in the 
garden, and have fold them, and alſo— 
for one nail he uſed, he might have 
pocketed two but now—that he is 
returned into the thorny, briary, and 
miry road, his fooliſh conſcience will tell 


him to give every one his penny-worth 
N 2 for 
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for his penny; to work hard from fix to 
fix; to fulfill all the mind of him who 
employs him—this, of all others, is cer- 
tainly a grievance, which no one (who is 
arrived at perfection) can ever think of 
ſubmitting to. Thus does this ſtupid gar- 
diner ſtand in his own light, and makes 
only a eek of a piece of work, which (if 
he had any goodneſs in him) he might 
have lengthen'd out into ſixteen days at 
leaſt —He now plagues, teaſes, and tor- 
ments himfelf with endeavours to act ac- 
.cording to what he fancies is the ſenſe of 
the will—and, when he has done his beſt, 
is ſure to be d-—n'd for it. If he had 
liften'd to his guides he might have ſav'd 
all that trouble, and have been no leſs 
ſure of coming at the Land of Blifs,--— 
O fookſh Galatian, wwho hath bewitched 


thee! 


leil 
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CHAP. XXIII. 


O W, let me aſk my readers all, 
whether they don't think that the 
privileges of our turnpike are very ex- 
traordinary, and conſequently very deſi- 
rable? If any one doubts of the truth of 
what I have affirm'd, let him come to 
Mr. , and he will furniſh him with 
proof ſufficient, from his own dreams, 
viſions, fancies, reveries, and revelations. 
Theſe are demonſtrations good enough 
for any pious and good man; that is to 
ſay, an Eoliſt. 


Miracles will never ceaſe, ſo long as 
our dear man is among us—for he can 
work them at his pleaſure, and at his 
leiſure.— O ye Martiniſt ſhepherds, there- 

N 3 fore, 
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fore, who hum-drum it away in the nar- 
row road of briars, thorns, rocks, and 
ſhelves! who drive on literally thro' the 
will, and bewilder yourſelves and thoſe 
who hear you, leave off your painful 
walking and thruſting thro' the wicket, 
and come and take a free gallop thro? the 
wide portal with the enlighten'dDr. . 


I'm in great raptures when I think 
what happy creatures the dear rogue 
| hath made us! How hath he—as it were, 
turn d us i de outtvardi] After a proper 
time of probation, how hath he releaſed 
us from burdens, which neither we nor 
our forefathers were able to bear! Theſe 
things may be paradoxes to the profane, 
but they are as yet void of underſtanding. 


Apain:—O how my heart leaps with- 


in me, when I refle& that he hath put us 
| "os 12:0 


he 


ſu 
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into ſuch ſtarting order, that we are ſure 
of winning in the race which is {et before 
us. 


CHAP. XXIV. 


IAT the Martini; men are ſuch 
ſtupid creatures, I don't much 
wonder, but that their women ſhould be 
ſo, amazes me much; that moſt of them 
ſhould take the will in ſo literal a ſenſe, 
as not to dare to indulge themſelves in. 
a few innocent freedoms with their hol- 
ders-forth, is moſt aſtoniſhing. 


I ſhall therefore inform my readers 
what great advantages our females have 
over thoſe of the profane— and 
how'the fundamental parts of our per- 


ſuaſion are better adapted to promote 
pleaſant 
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pleaſant perceptions than theirs are.— 


All this I ſhall illuſtrate by a tale, (being 


now in the ſtory-telling humour) and 
beg leave to begin in the common way. 


There was a man.—There was a man, 
a country man, I ſay, in the county of 
a one-eyed country man—a Martiniſt— 
whoſe yoke-mate was of the Eolean ſtrain, 
i. e. top-full of magnetiſm—and all piety 
and perfection. Whilſt ſhe was a Mar- 
tiniſt indeed—her ſtature herein was very 
ſmall; for ſhe was, at that time, (like 
many of her neighbours) exact in her 
dealings with mankind, and his very thing 
made her proud of her own doings. She 
was alſo very careful and cleanly in her 
dairy——-ſent full weight of butter to 
the market, and many other things ſhe 


did, which in time rendered her ſo vain, 


as toimagine that thoſe filthy rags would, 
ſome 
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ſome time or other, contribute to her fu- 
ture bliſs; and, alas ! ſhe had like to have 
died in this miſtake. I verily believe 
indeed that ſhe would, it—(luckily for 
her)—ſhe had not met with a kind and 
luſty Eolean teacher, who undeceived her 
in a matter of ſo much conſequence : He 
told her an Eolean truth, that her former, 
or her preſent, or her future, endeavours 
to be honeſt and juſt with mankind, 
would be of no kind of uſe to her; and 
that—if ſhe entertained any hopes that 
ſhe ſhould be a ſingle farthing the better 
for it, ſhe was a loſt woman : That there 
was no occaſion for much induſtry or 
cleanlineſs in the way of her buſineſs— 
all ſhe had to do was to attend ſtrictly 
to his lectures, public and private, during 
which time matters, at home, would 
manage themſelves well enough : He 
told her likewiſe—that his great concern 

for 
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for her would occaſion frequent viſits— 
the offener, he was certain, it would be 
the more pleaſing to her: That he would 
teach her to make butter in his way, 
after he-had done haranguing her, which 
(if ſhe had enough of belief) ſhe would 
undoubtedly like better than ſlauing her- 
ſelf in the manner ſhe did. 


If, from their united endeavours, the 
butter ſhould prove leis in quantity than 
it did before; why—then—leſs muſt go 
to market, but that ſhe might ſtill endea- 
vour to ſell it for the ſame price, by ma- 
king as many rolls of it, tho' they were 
ſomewhat leſs. In ſhort, there were only 
two things for it; ſhe muſt either be- 
lieve that her butter did weigh as much 
as her neighbour's, or believe that the 
officers, in the market, would not weigh 
it at all. 

She 
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She followed his advice in all things; 
and, when market-day came, diipatches 
Humphry, her huſband, away with the but- 
ter, a man who had not ſo much faith as a 
twopenny chicken--N, B. Sheſhould have 
gone herſelf, you, perhaps, may ſay—bur 
that could not be. Humphry's little faith 
not being able to make out the weight, 
alas, alas ! the officers tried, and took it 
all from him. Back he comes with rue- 
ful phiz and ſorrowful heart, and bounces 
into the kitchin, at the time that his wife 
and. her inſtructor were in the dairy— 
making more butter againſt the next 
market-day, and his ſudden arrival not a 
little ſtartled them ;—there was no harm 
in what they were doing: Yet--as her huſ- 
 band—(who was a wrong-headed Mar- 
tiniſt) knew nothing of che teacher's abi- 
lities in the butter way, and, perhaps, 
might not greatly reliſh that any one, 

beſides 
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beſides himſelf, ſhould be concerned in 
the factory of his wile's dairy; — ſhe (to 


avoid all appearance of blame) acts with 


honeſt Humpbiy, as if ſhe really had been 


doing amiſs. Out of the dairy ſhe there- 
fore comes, and (with a ſmile upon her 
countenance) ſays—“ Well, honey, you 
have returned very ſoon, I hope you have 
diſpoſed of your butter to adyantage, and 


without much difficulty.” „ Yes, re- 


plies Humpbi - my cuſtomer was a man 


of rank, he wore a large wig, and fur 


gon, and had ſomething like a jack- chain 


about his neck; I aſſure you he took it 


all, at the large price of nothing, and it 
was diſpoſed of without much difficulty 
too, for I had not much occaſion to per- 
ſuade him to take it. The matter ſtands 


thus :—You magnetic b—ch,—by your 


plaguy Eolean management, the butter 
wanted weight, and the magiſtrate has 
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got every ounce of it, that's the Eugliſb. 
Thus did this booby accuſe a harmleſs 
woman for his own want of belief. 


The pious creature anfwers him 

This comes of ſending unbelievers in- 
ſtead of going one's ſelf ; for had I been 
there, every pound and halt-pound lump 
would have been conſiderably .above 
weight: It can't be now helped, my 
dear; however, to prevent theſe acci- 
dents for the future, you muſt turn, in- 
deed you muſt turn Eolean, and go to 
market with faith, and then all will be 
right. | 


6 But, Hyumphry, adds ſhe—l drean'd 


laft night, that thou couldit ſee with thy 
blind eye, and I verily believe it. Let's 
now try if my faith be as bad as thine.” 
See — thou fool, anſwers W 
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thou art always coming off with thy 
dreams, viſions, and 1 fooleries;— 
*twould be much better, if thou wouldſt 
mind thy houſe buſineſs.” ——< Marry, 
come up, quoth ſhe—what an aſs was I to 
tie myſelf to ſuch a reprobate as thou art: 
However give me leave only to try, 
Whether thou canſt ſee; which he per- 
mitted. She turns his good eye towards 
the parlour door, and his blind one 
towards the dairy, then treats Humphry 
as your cockers do their cocks—bring- 
ing her hand down with a quick motion. 
This game held till the holder-forth got 
out of the houſe, which done, ſhe gave 
over the attempt, as fruitleſs ; her faith 
had been a little diſturbed in the dairy, 
and was not then in right order. Now this 
fetch was only made uſe of, for peace 
and quietneſs ſake, becauſe Humphry was 
A Te, otherwite there would have 
been 
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been no occaſion for it, becauſe an 
Zolean huſband would have ſoon con- 
cluded, that *twas inipaſſible to do any 
harm with the godly man; but that ſhe 
ſhould, on the contrary—anſwer the pur- 
poſe of his inſtructions with all her might. 


Thus ſhe made uſe of the ſame ex- 
pedient (which ſhe muſt have been 
obliged to- had ſhe been a Martiniſt) to 
conceal a thing, that now (thank her 
| ſtars) ſhe had no reaſon to be aſhamed 
of. 


C HAP. XXV. 


Y hand being in, I muſt give you 
another ſtory, to ſhew the glorious 

liberty of us Eoliſis; how we are releas'd 
from a troubleſome practice - which the 
; repro- 
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Teprobates call good and praiſe-worthy ; 
but wwe, errant ſtuff and nonſenſe. We 
are releaſed, I ſay, from the practice of 
gratitude ;—this I ſhall ſhew you in the 


much-approved behaviour of one of our 
remarkably pious brethren, one who ſel- 
dom abſents himſelf from the tabernacle, 
and has attain'd the feady front of an Eo- 
lean. This man (by what our adverſaries 
call a bad life, or bad management—or 
both) had gor into limbo for debt, and 
was more likely to rot there than any 
thing elſe. 


A few Martiniſts, who had formerly 
employed him in his buſineſs, had com- 
paſſion on him, (as they fooliſhly call it) 
and releaſed him. Being aſk*d-by ſome 
of his neighbours, whether he did not in- 
tend to return them thanks for what they 
had done, he anſwered, (as well indeed 


as 
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as our orator could himſelf have donc) 
<« Return a fiddleſtick—there's none due 
to them; they would. not have releaſed 
me, if from above it had not been put 
into their heads ſo to do; —twas their 
money indeed, but they could not help gi- 
ving it it would be ſin therefore in me 
to thank them for it.“ 

9 . 
A reprobate Martini, now, would 
fooliſhly and finfully have worn out the 
L—d knows what ſhoe-leather in going 
about to have thank'd (what Ye would 
have calFd) his benefactors—and what 
better would he have been for it? Why, 
he would have been d—n'd for thanking 
the wrong perſons, 


Theſe inſtances ſhew you, my friends, 
with what lictle difficulty we purſue the 
turnpike-road.———Mount every one of 

O you, 
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you, therefore, your ſized horſes, gallo- 
ways, mules, Sc. —or come on foot into 
the plain and eaſy, the delightful and 
pleaſant, tract to bliſs. 


I have now ſaid a great deal, to what 
I have. nothing 


purpole I know not. 


more to add—by way of finiſh—but— 


down with the Pezeriſts, Martiniſts, Jach's 
men, with all the train of other ſectaries, 
and vives les Mr. and all his diſ- 
ciples. Huzza! i 


